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WILLIAM ORTON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
icnhdiheni 
HE observer at once exclaims on | al, “ What a fine head!” If we briefly 
beholding this portrait, deficient as | analyze it we find many qualities which 
it may be in comparison with the origin- | go to make up a fine character. In the 
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first place, we are impressed with the 
superior tone which the whole organiza- 
tion evinces. There is in it what we con- 
fess to be the true aristocracy of blood, 
a highly ordered temperament, codrdi- 
nating with and in harmonious relation 
to the refinement of the organization. 
There is a sharpness of outline, and yet 
a@ symmetry of mold, and a softness of 
finish, too, in those features. The, fore- 
head is cast after the classic pattern, but 
towers higher than that of the Grecian 
hero, indicating less muscular capacity 
than the ancient artists were pleased to 
chisel on the countenances of their favor- 
ite studies. The owner of such a fore- 
head must possess unusual ability as a 
discerner of character in men, and a 
close and critical judgment of practical 
questions. He has enough perceptive 
intellect to be sharp and scrutinizing in 
matters material, but he inclines more to 
the use of his reflective intellect. In 
the sphere of the organizer his capacity 
is best illustrated, for there his close dis- 
crimination, keen insight, ready inven- 
tion, and comprehensive judgment are 
brought into exercise. Few men have 
so much native tact in the appreciation 
of conditions, and so much inspiration 
in the discovery and use of methods 
which can be applied to the resolution 
of difficulties. 

He has a positive repugnance to su- 
perficiality ; and in his management of 
affairs exhibits remarkable tact in des- 
ignating and appointing the capable and 
responsible to positions which require 
thoroughness of understanding and skill. 
Few men comprehend character better 
than Mr. Orton. 

He has much pride of character, but 
it is founded on a delicate sense of per- 
sonal integrity and that consciousness of 
worth which is the result of successful 
contact with the world, rather than on 
a large development of Self-Esteem. He 
is not the man to court notice but rather 





avoids it, preferring to conduct affairs, 
however important, apart from the world. 
His faculties work more freely in the se- 
clusion of a private office where no dis- 
cordant interests may be forced upon 
his notice. He has prudence enough to 
guard against the occurrence of annoying 
contingencies; his plans usually cover 
the field of operation, and plant defen- 
sive works at the weakest outposts. 

The sign of Language is large, and he 
possesses more than average ability in 
giving utterance by tongue or pen to his 
thoughts. But it is not in the forum or 
on the platform that he would evince his 
talents for speaking so much as in the 
committee room or the directors’ cham- 
ber, before a few auditors. His lan- 
guage is characterized by precision, 
method, and grace. Had he chosen the 
pursuit of literature, it is altogether 
probable that he would have attained 
an eminent place among the writers and 
thinkers of the day. 

His temperament contributes much of 
sprightliness as well as acuteness to his 
intellect and manner; while he is no 
trifler, he is not parsimonious of his time 
and efforts. His strong Benevolence im- 
presses his character with a warm sym- 
pathy for his kind, and an earnest de- 
sire to help the oppressed and cheer the 
sad. There is, we judge, a vein of sad- 
ness in his disposition which does not 
contribute to moodiness, but rather ren- 
ders him contemplative of the interior life 
of the world around him, and gives a 
deep tone to his own thought-life. 

For our portrait and the subject matter 
of the sketch which follows, we are indebted 
to the Journal of the Telegraph. 

Mr. Orton was born in Cuba, Alleghany 
County, N. Y., on the 14th of June, 1826. 
His advantages for education were few, but 
like most other men who have taken con- 
spicuous place on the world’s register, he 
was chiefly his own instructor,- and conse- 
quently selected those studies which seemed 
best adapted to aid in working out those 
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practical issues which presented themselves 
in the course of his career; and to such 
studies he devoted himself with all that en- 
ergy inspired by the feeling of necessity. To 
persistent toil, directed by a sound judgment, 
Mr. Orton is indebted for his success, rather 
than to any special talent, or what the world 
usually denominates genius. It is somewhat 
significant, as a prophecy of the direction 
which Mr. Orton early pursued in mental and 
manly effort, that his first thesis was on the 
magnetic telegraph, and was illustrated by 
a model constructed by hisown hand. From 
the year 1845 to the commencement of the 
late war, Mr. Orton was connected with the 
book trade, and during the latter part of such 
connection was a member of a prominent firm 
in the city of New York. 

In 1862 he was appointed Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the Sixth District of the 
city of New York. His administration of 
the duties of this important office proved 
him to be a man of superior practical judg- 
ment, of comprehensive understanding of 
the principles embraced in those duties, and 
of vigor and efficiency unusual with those 
who .occupy public positions. In fact, so 
marked was his capacity for the peculiar ser- 
vices of this office, that the attention of the 
Washington Government was called to him, 
and in 1865 he was appointed Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue at Washington. How 
he conducted this very important depart- 
ment of national affairs is clearly seen in the 
following letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, written on the retirement of Mr. 


Orton from public service : 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, October 26, 1865. 

My Dear Sim: Your favor of the 25th instant is re- 
ceived. I regret exceedingly the necessity that compels 
you to resign the very important office of Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the duties of which you have dis- 
charged with so marked success. Our official intercourse 
has been short, but it has been exceedingly pleasant to 
me, and has been long enough to satisfy me of your 
great executive ability, your uprightness of character, 
and your devotion to the Government. I can pay you 
no higher compliment than to say you have filled one 
of the most laborious, trying, and responsible positions 
in the country, a position requiring great patience, in- 
dustry, promptness of decision, and nice discrimination, 
and a thorough acquaintance with the law, in a manner 
highly satisfactory to the country and the Secretary. 
Anticipating for you an honorable career in whatsoever 
business you may engage, and with thanks for the sup- 
port you have given me in the administration of this 
great Department, Iam, very truly, yours, 

H. MoCutxocu, Secretary. 





Mr. Orton retired from the commissioner- 
ship to enter upon the execution of a trust 
scarcely less important, to wit: the Presiden- 
cy of the United States Telegraph Company, 
which had been unanimously tendered him 
by the Board of Directors. 

He found the affairs of the Company in a 
critical condition, and after a careful exam- 
ination was convinced that nothing but the 
most vigorous measures would rescue it from 
failure. An attempt at economy accomplish- 
ed something to arrest the accumulating 
loss. But it soon became evident that new 
appliances must be used, the line pushed 
through rapidly to the Pacific, and new cap- 
ital be enlisted to a large extent to give any 
hope of final success. And there were men 
of large means who seemed willing to make 
the experiment. But other counsels pre- 
vailed. It then became more and more evi- 
dent that neither the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company nor the United States could 
bear the depleting opposition of one another. 
After much negotiation, in which the immi- 
nent risk the Companies incurred by continu- 
ing in the old course was the most cogent 
argument, their interests were united. In the 
new organization which resulted, Mr. Orton 
was chosen Vice-President, and not long 
afterward, in 1867, he was unanimously elect- 
ed President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The complex duties of 
this position he still performs, and in various 
ways exerts an influence in telegraph affairs 
probably paramount to that of any other 
man in the country. 

To be sure, it may be said that in conect- 
ing himself with the telegraph management, 
Mr. Orton had the advantage of coming in 
fresh from the contact with the public men 
of the nation, with an extended knowledge of 
outside public sentiment, and freed from the 
bias of seeking personal advantage and emol- 
ument; but it should also be said that with 
these qualifications he possessed that execu- 
tive ability which could apply his past expe- 
riences and information to the issues which 
his new sphere presented. His broad intel- 
lect discerned the needs of the country in 
the line of the important interest he had un- 
dertaken to promote. He appreciated the 
value of the telegraph to the world, and de- 
termined to aid vigorously its development. 
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The years which have passed since he as- 
sumed the executive relation have witnessed 
an astonishing growth in telegraph affairs 
throughout the world, and especially in 
America, where this system of transmitting 


intelligence was first made practicable, and 
one can scarcely attempt to predict what the 
future of this potent agent of civilization 
will be under the wise administration of 
men like Mr. William Orton. 


—- +06 


REFORMATORIES FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


EVERAL of the States have now in suc- 

cessful operation REFORMATORIES, which 

serve at once several useful purposes. Among 
these the following may be named: 

1. They are places of restraint for those 
who had not been taught self-control. 

2. They are Industrial work-shops, in 
which useful trades may be learned, by 
which an honest living may afterward be 
earned. 

3. They are Asylums, where proper care 
may be taken of the morally and physically 
infirm. Here, as elsewhere, sickness comes to 
the victim, and right treatment should be 
administered. 

4. They are Schools, in which education may 
be afforded for the future good of the cul- 
prit and the State. It isthe part of wisdom 
and common sense for those in authority to 
provide the means of securing good citizen- 
ship for all their inhabitants. We do not 
know of any more important Home mission- 
ary work than this. Let each State establish 
a RerorMAtTorY, to be conducted as those 
in Massachusetts and Indiana are. Do this, 
and crime will be sensibly diminished, and 
society will thereby obtain a guarantee for 
good citizenship on the part of many who 
would otherwise become only pests, vaga- 
bonds, and criminals in community. Here 
are some very sensible remarks- from the 
Missouri Republican of recent date, which 
we commend to our legislators: 

Of the many excellent recommendations 
in the recent message of Governor Brown, 
that one which proposes the establishment of 
a State Industrial Reform School deserves 
special consideration. We are glad to see 
that it is already attracting the attention of 
the General Assembly. Something ought to 
be done, and that immediately, to relieve the 
State penitentiary of “that recruitment of 
crime from the ranks of juvenile offenders” 
of which the Governor so justly complains. 
If the design of the penitentiary was not 





only to secure employment for the muscles 
and minds of the convicts, but also a reform 
of their morals, it can not be regarded as a 
very eminent success. His Excellency is cer- 
tainly right in his conclusion, “ that it should 
be reserved as far as practicable for what are 
termed hardened criminals, as evidenced by re- 
peated or violent types of crime, and not made 
a receptacle for novitiates in vice.” Youth- 
ful offenders, sentenced for the first offense, 
are corrupted and utterly ruined by the 
adroit, hardened villains with whom they 
are here brought in contact. Every feeling 
of penitence or humiliation is destroyed by 
these associations; the juvenile offender is 
ridiculed for his greenness, taught that so- 
ciety is his enemy, laughed out of his ideas 
of reformation, and instructed in arts of 
villainy and ways of crime of which he had 
not previously formed any conception. The 
message says: 

“ Strenuous effort has been made at classifi- 
cation under the present management, and 
especial attention has been given to separa- 
tion of the young from contact with more 
matured criminals. But the difficulty in 
such promiscuous assemblage with such in- 
sufficient appliances, has been very great, and 
silence during hours of work, together with 
assignment to separate cells at night, seems 
to be the only practical measures yet reached.” 

The great business of society is the pre- 
vention and not the punishment of crime. 
The community ought to consider the im- 
pressive facts, that only a small number of 
the 875 convicts in the penitentiary had any 
mechanical trades when convicted, or any 
sufficient means of obtaining a livelihood, 
and that, as Governor Brown states, there 
are now 386 convicts undergoing sentence of 
two years for grand larceny, and the value 
of property alleged to be taken will not 
average twenty dollars each. It is for such 
offenses as these that the State brands erring 
youth, without trades, without culture, and 
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often without friends, with irretrievable dis- 
honor. And yet we call this a Christian civil- 
ization! Can any one doubt the wisdom of 
the conclusion reached by our executive that 
“the beginnings of crime and minor grades 
of offense should be treated more leniently, 
and the lesson of labor inculcated by some 
teaching short of absolute disgrace.” 

The Governor recommends that the statute 
be so amended that the valuation constitut- 
ing grand larceny shall be raised from ten 
dollars to twenty-five dollars. A still better 
recommendation is, that the convict be re- 
quired to earn, by effective industry, and re- 
turn to the wronged party the amount of 
which he has been deprived. To utilize the 
labor of the criminal and to control the 
fruits of his industry, till he shall have made 
complete restitution to the party aggrieved, 
is certainly a much more just and beneficent 
policy than to inflict upon him lasting dis- 
honor, destroy his self-respect, break down 
his manhood, and convert him into a perpet- 
ual marauder upon society. It is emphati- 
cally true, that “in criminal matters, as in 
all other social appliances, property is but 
too apt to assert an undue elevation above 
labor, and forget that theft and conver- 
sion of another’s possessions do not differ 
very widely from obtaining another's labor 
with intent to evade a payment. Yet the 
punishments are widely different.” The 
tempted, destitute youth, who commits a 
vulgar theft, is sent without mercy, without 
hope of reformation, to the society of ripened 
scoundrels, and doomed to be a vagabond 
and an outlaw, almost certainly, ever after ; 
but the kindred villainy of a commercial or a 
professional thief who has taken his neigh- 
bor’s property without rendering any equiv- 
alent, but who is able to keep out of the 
meshes of the law, is honored for his smart- 
ness, and perhaps sent to Congress. The 
principle which ought to apply in every case 
is unquestionably this : that whoever takes his 
fellow’s possessions without rendering an 
equivalent shall make complete restitution ; 
and it is the duty of society to exert its 
power to enforce such restitution. “ Aban- 
don the revenges of society,” exclaims Govy- 
ernor Brown in golden words, “and teach 
its industries.” This is the language of a 
philosopher and a statesman, and it will com- 





mend itself equally to the philanthropist and 
the Christian. 

The establishment of a reformatory would 
relieve the penitentiary, and not only save 
the youthful convicts, but render possible 
something like adequate reformatory dis- 
cipline and instruction for the proper in- 
mates of the State prison. 

The great need, then, is a State Reform- 
atory, which shall be a prison, a school of 
industry, an asylum, a house of refuge for 
tempted youth, and a genuin-.2ome for the 
friendless, but which shall be known simply 
as the State Reformatory. All its inmates 
should be taught useful trades, taught to 
read and write, taught to respect the claims 
of society and of the great Supreme, and 
dismissed at the end of their period of con- 
finement, not dishonored, net corrupted by 
the vilest associations, not feeling that man- 
hood and the future have been hopelessly 
bankrupted, but competent to earn a liveli- 
hood, redeemed from ignorance, instructed 
in morality, and prepared to be good and 
useful citizens. 

The law should provide that those guilty 
of criminal offenses, such as are usually pun- 
ished by imprisonment, should be sentenced 
to the reformatory and not to the peniten- 
tiary, provided that the offender is less than 
twenty-one years of age, and that it is his 
first offense, or marked by some circumstance 
of special alleviation, At all events, no 
convict should be sent to the penitentiary 
who is a minor, especially if he be now for 
the first instance charged with criminality. 
It is time that the barbarism of sending boys, 
for a grand larceny theft of ten dollars, to 
the State prison, to be confined in a cell, 
perhaps with a murderer, was stopped, or 
that we should abrogate our claim to be a 
civilized and Christian people. 

Governor Brown has done his duty in this 
matter, and deserves the commendation of 
every wise and philanthropic citizen. His 
positions and recommendations are entirely 
in harmony with the views and conclusions 
of those who, in the different States, have 
devoted the largest measure of attention to 
the subject of reforming and punishing 
criminals, We trust the Legislature will give 
due attention to the suggestions of the chief 
magistrate. Let us have at least a commis- 
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sion of competent and beneficent men to ex- 
amine into this subject in all its bearings, 
and report at the next session of the general 
assembly. Let all this be done, and then se- 


lect competent men to manage, instruct, and 
direct these institutions — men who under- 
stand Phrenology, and, our word for it, great 
good will grow out of such efforts. 


—- ee - — 
WHAT IS THE TARIFF QUESTION? 


A LL civilized nations assess and col- 

lect duties or taxes on articles pro- 
duced elsewhere, and brought or sent into 
their ports or frontier cities, for sale and con- 
sumption. None are seriously considering 
the policy of abolishing and dispensing with 
those duties. Tariff (from Tarifa, an Afri- 
can fort opposite the coast of Spain, where 
such duties are said to have been first im- 
posed and collected) is the name given to 
the duties thus imposed by any state or gov- 
ernment when regarded collectively. Since 
no nation, and no considerable party in any 
nation, proposes the abolition and disuse of 
all tariffs, we may fairly regard such repeal 
as out of the question. We have had very 
zealous and ultra Free-Traders in Congress 
from time to time, yet no proposal that du- 
ties on imports be entirely dispensed with 
was ever made and seconded in either branch 
of our Congress, 

II. Nor has it ever been gravely urged in 
either that everything imported or intro- 
duced from abroad shall pay one uniform rate 
of duty. Even Mr. Adams never demanded 
this. Low duties for revenue only, was the 
extent of his demand ; but he never proposed 
a horizontal tariff with no free list. The 
Free-Traders of to-day petition Congress to 
make salt, coal, wool, and pig-iron free. 

III. Since, then, the necessity of a tariff, 
and of a discriminating tariff, is universally 
conceded, the practical question is seen to be 
this: In what manner, to what end, should 
such discriminations be made ? 

He who answers, “ With a view to revenue 
alone,” is distinguished as a Free-Trader ; 
while he who responds, “With a view to 
protection,” is known as a Protectionist. 

IV. Let us fix and proclaim exactly what 
we mean by Protection : 

Our country grows grain extensively, boun- 
teously—grows much of it as cheaply as any 
people on earth can grow the like. Many 
wares which we began to make for ourselves 
at an early day, and have continued to make 





abundantly ever since, under the stimulus of 
a large, constant, ever-increasing demand, we 
likewise produce cheaply, and of excellent 
quality. Axes, adzes, augurs, spades, etc., 
with most farm implements, are included in 
this category. Some of these we largely ex- 
port, and though iron and steel are dearer 
with us than in Western Europe, all of them 
are probably as cheap in the average in this 
country asin Europe. In behalf of these pro- 
tection is rarely invoked, and does not seem 
needed. But most textile fabrics—cloths, 
sheetings, prints (calicoes), flannels, carpets, 
etc., etc., are usually dearer here than in 
Western Europe—our labor being better paid, 
and our machinery and products, in the aver- 
age, less perfect than those of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 
In the absence of a tariff on our side, the pro- 
ducts of European looms would tend constant- 
ly tocrowd those of our own looms out of our 
own markets, and stop the wheels of our facto- 
ries. Protection is designed to sustain our 
manufactories, and keep their wheels running 
in spite of the advantages enjoyed by their 
foreign competitors. 

V. Protection, by assuring to our manufac- 
turing industry the home market (or, at least, 
a large share of it), often cheapens the arti- 
cles protected. The maker of silk ribbons 
can afford to sell them cheaper when he has 
a large exhaustive market for $1,000,000 
worth for one season than he could when he 
could with difficulty sell $100,000 worth, and 
that by fits and starts. Not philanthropy, 
but self-interest prompts him to sell cheaply 
when ten cents profit on each hundred yards 
made gives him a bounteous reward, where a 
cent per yard may have been too little when 
his product was necessarily limited by his 
narrow, restricted market. 

VI. Protection does not preclude competi- 
tion. On the contrary, it incites it. If the 
factory or furnace makes a large profit for its 
owners, that fact impels others to seek like 
good fortune. Fix the duty on pig-iron, for 
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instance, at $100 per ton, and make our peo- 
ple reasonably sure of its staying there, and 
you impel many to erect new furnaces, and 
increase the aggregate product of pig-iron. 
This process will go on, with increasing mo- 
mentum, until the profit of making pig-iron 
is reduced to an equation with the profits of 
other pursuits, if not (for a time) still lower. 
Of all misleading cries, that of “monopoly ” 
against those who seek to multiply and 
diversify our manufacturing establishments 
is most unfounded and misleading. We seek 
to double and treble the number of our fur- 
naces—is that monopoly? We entreat you 
who say that iron-smelting is now too profit- 
able, to go in and make it lessso. We are 
stigmatized as the champions of scarcity, the 
foes of abundance; but that is not true. The 
extraction of sugar from beets—a slow, diffi- 
cult process—gradually ripened under the in- 
fluence of Protection, as it could not have 
been without, has made sugar cheaper and 
more abundant throughout continental Eu- 
rope; her laboring classes consume four-fold 
more of this universal luxury than they did 
or could do before Protection had made it a 
product of their respective countries. 





VII. If I were to define Protection in a 
sentence, I should call it National codperation 
to preclude needless conveyance of staples or 
wares across oceans and continents. So long 
as the wares needed in Iowa shall be brought 
from England or Germany, and paid for with 
grain or meat sent from Iowa to Europe, 
this consequence is inevitable: the grain- 
grower and the manufacturer must give a 
large portion of their respective products to 
pay for their reciprocal transmission. The 
British ax-worker receives far less grain or 
meat for an ax than an Iowa farmer pays for 
it, transportation and other inevitable charges 
eating up a large share of the food and wares 
thus.exchanged. Bring the iron-makers and 
iron-workers to Pittsburgh or Cleveland, and 
they will obtain more food for their wares, 
while the farmers will receive more wares for 
their food; make the wares at Chicago, Rock 
Island, Davenport, and Des Moines, and the 
mutual advantage will be still greater. As 
the cost of exchanging their products is dim- 
inished, the recompense of the producers is 
increased. This is what I seek by Protec- 
tion ; and herein is Protection justified. 

New York, April 2, 1872. HORACE GREELEY. 
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felations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





STEAL OR STARVE. 


HILE we sit upon the rocky beach 

watching the tides of the great sea 
of Life, as they come and go, bringing some- 
thing of the new and taking away the old, 
there is ever a tone of triumph uppermost 
that reaches the ear half listening for it ; and 
many are they who watch, wait, and listen 
for some new song of an old hope; and hap- 
py are they who have become familiar with 
the triumphant harmonies of strength, joy- 
ousness, and love; but is there not a time 
that cometh unto every one when the ear 
hath found a quicker hearing, a greater deli- 
cacy of perception; when the loud voice of 
the surging waves is forgotten, unheeded, 
and the low undertones of a deeper-hidden 





nature breathe their strange, delicate notes 
into the susceptible ear, from whence they 
are silently and quickly conveyed to the per- 
ceptive intelligence of the brain, creating 
wonder, surprise, and profound astonishment ? 
Is there not a day, an hour, or the flash of a 
second, when some new, unthought-of revela- 
tion is made unto us, whereby all things and 
all thoughts seem transformed, and we hence- 
forth see life in a new light ? 

We walk upon the earth performing our 
little duties or in procrastination dreading 
their performance, wishing they were self-ex- 
ecutive,—wide-awake, as we suppose,—but 
dreaming, dreaming away the time, the op- 
portunity, and the life, precious above price, 
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until some providence bursts upon us so un- 
expectedly and so specially, that, electrified, 
we are forced to awake, forced to look around 
us for the cause of our physical or mental 
commotion ; and looking for the cause of a 
mysterious event, we look deeper, more 
searchingly into the crannies, seams, and in- 
terstices of things and conditions long famil- 
iar; but now, under scrutinizing eyes, reveal- 
ing new phases; and we say, “It is not as it 
used to be.” Are the changes of time so rapid 
and great as we suppose, or do we reach the 
true conclusion when we say, “Things are 
not as they seem?” The question answers 
itself; for when we find a thing to be entirely 
different from what it has appeared, there 
has been a quick, complete revolution. 
There is, however, a ready excuse for the 
question ; because in the practical of life, the 
questions we ask of our reason are answered 
fractionally ; we have to remember all the 
successive numerators and denominators as 
they are furnished. Then we must reduce 
the compound fractions of our experiences 
to simple fractions; and all to a straight- 
forward, conclusive number for an entire an- 
swer. We know things are not the exact, 
identical things of our estimation or judg- 
ment, because we are so often ignorant of the 
simple duties of life and conditions pertain- 
ing to it; or being ourselves comparatively 
learned, we are constantly beset with ques- 
tions and appeals, or with the sly artifices of 
the ignorant; we are forced to avow that the 
circumstances, characters, creeds, etc., are not 
what they seem. 

Hear the joyous ring of the triumphant 
words, “We are a progressive people ;” 
“This is the great age of progress,” pro- 
claimed everywhere with the forcibleness 
that makes faith and trust irresistible in 
their meaning ; but the weary, care-worn 
faces, the hesitating, uncertain pressure of 
the foot to the earth, the smile that quickly 
merges into a somber cloud, the light laugh 
that is lost in the murmur of a sigh, these 
are but a few of the many evidences of an 
under and side current in the stream that, 
for some good reason, refuses to keep time 
with the middle waters. 

Let those of our people who now, by per- 
sonal effort or by inherited circumstances, 
find themselves sailing gaily in mid-current, 





protected from the coarser elementary fric- 
tion of the lower departments of life, let 
these people take a little thought aside from 
their own individual existence and give heed 
to the cause of their unobstructed passage to 
life Elysian. On every side, wherever and 
whomsoever we are, are young men and wo- 
men who have desired and dared to go out 
from their homes to do, to labor, to battle for 
self-dependence ; they have taken the respon- 
sibilities with many brave hopes and a few 
misgivings, with little knowledge of the 
actual before them, but with elaborate con- 
ceptions of innocent, unprejudiced imagina- 
tions; and what a fearful onslaught upon 
their noble purposes; what a cruel demoli- 
tion of their beautiful castles is continually 
going on in the presence of those who wish 
and believe themselves to be philanthropists. 
We can sing a jubilant song, and shout 
“eternal progression” to encourage the 
young aspirants as they climb the rugged 
mountains of human greatness, and a good 
work is begun ; but could we let our enthusi- 
asm subside sufficiently to listen to their 
responses, we should hear new passages from 
a new book of Revelations, wherein are 
miracles matter-of-fact enough to sink or 
resurrect a nation in an incredible short space 
of time. The constitution framed for the 
government of a people, whereby they should 
worship God and do His work according to 
the dictates of individual conscience was a 
sublime conception of right; but when laws 
are so miserably executed as to cause the 
people, in masses, to pause in doubt and al- 
most breathless despair, whispering to them- 
selves, “‘ Must I steal or starve?” as individ- 
uals, we are solemnly bound to find the 
source of influences that are spreading such 
miasma throughout the nation, carrying de- 
struction to all that is worthy of humanity. 
When we find persons so indolent as never to 
care how or by whom they live, we need not 
fear for them as men and women ; they have 
very little of the human element in their na- 
tures, and instinct provides for them; but 
he who can ask the question, “‘ Shall I steal 
or starve,” is decidedly capable of filling a 
nobler station—he is surely fettered by false 
education or by some oppression caused by 
outside influences ; and we, individually, 
are responsible for the besetting temptations, 
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for his enslavement to or deliverance from 
them. 

Not when victory has crowned our efforts 
are we heroes and heroines, but when defeat 
casts us down only to make us rise again with 
a new determination and a nobler purpose; 
when the black clouds of envy and malice 
mutter threats of revenge; when the search- 
ing winds of suspicion creep and coil around 
us and we can not shrink away from them; 
when true friends bid us a last farewell on 
earth ; when the tried are proven treacher- 
ous; when we are houseless and hungry, and 
can still look up, trusting the hand that hold- 
eth the day and night, the sunshine and mid- 
night darkness, trusting the virtue of our 
own intelligence, then, and only then, are we 
heroes and heroines; are we worthy of the 
sympathies that love to praise end exalt our 
worthiness, making fame and worldly honor 
for our future years. Labor, under the direc- 
tion of intelligent brains, is the only product- 
ive means of wealth; there is wealth dor- 
mant in the mountain, plain, and valley; 
wealth in everything ; but Mohammed has the 
intellect to guide his hands in bringing the 
mountain to his feet. He can not pray it 
there; he can not command it there; he 
must move it with hands and machinery ; and 
if wealth is honorable, the means employed 
thereto are emphatically honorable. If, on 
the one side, wealth is honorable and poverty 
a curse; if “ honesty is the best policy,’ and 
craft a misfortune; if, on the other side, the 
strength and honor of our government lie in 
the hands of the people, we must take the 
trouble to learn the character of that people, 
its needs, its tendencies; and so fashion our 
influential powers that their imitation in the 
common walks of life will not endanger its 
welfare. 

When fifty dollars income supports one 
family a year, and fifty thousand dollars are 
too little for the expenditures of another fam- 
ily, we have a right to cry out against the 
moral influences of aristocracy. Some one in 
the neighborhood of the man who consumes 
fifty thousand dollars thinks himself wise 
because he manages to spend only twenty 
thousand; and the working classes, looking 
to these, are apt to think themselves good 
financiers if they live just within the salary 
they command, let it be little or much. When 





men of means and fancied honor find em- 
ployés among those who, by begging or steal- 
ing, contrive to give a few months or years to 
apprenticeship, when they turn honest, intelli- 
gent faces from their farms, workshops, sales- 
rooms, and counting-houses, unwilling to 
compensate them according to their useful- 
ness, compelling them to work for half the 
cost of board because they have not yet had 
opportunity to prove ability—needing their 
help, but determined to take advantage of 
unproved talents, then arises the question, 
“Shall I steal or starve?” 

And justice justifies any man in stealing 
when there is only the alternative of starv-* 
ing. We may say there are few so closely 
driven to the wall—it is not fact; we are now 
a nation of thieves; we steal influence, repu- 
tation, money, and human hearts, but we 
never steal merit or honor so as to make 
them our own ; they become intangible when 
plucked from the mother tree; they vanish 
from dishonest hands, and, like disembodied 
spirits, seek their natural sphere. We may 
fancy we see a real antagonism between the 
interests of capital and labor; but it is ab- 
surd for capital to entertain jealousy when 
itself is forever self-protective, and poverty 
forever powerless. We know how closely the 
common laborer is allied to poverty; when 
the physical organism refuses to do the work, 
the wages cease, and support comes through 
what we call charity. Those at the -bottom 
of the ladder are very liable to remain there, 
unless they obtain assistance from some 
one above them. We may talk of self-made 
men, but self-made men have had some ap- 
preciative, helping hand to save them from 
that one destructive pitfall. Undeveloped 
genius, even of the highest order, becomes 
too expensive in development to make it aux- 
iliary to the common imperative demands 
of the man; the mental or the physical be- 
comes impaired in supporting its acknowl- 
edged superior. There are few brave enough 
to battle with so formidable a foe as starva- 
tion, even for the sure development of a great 
genius; the pains of hunger are too close at 
hand to be more than momentarily forgotten, - 
even while imagination anticipates a future 
for genius as beautiful and brilliant as it 
could picture. The poor and the young 
need encouragement ; and we are only true 
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to ourselves when we have offered assistance 
to those who are trying to climb the heights 
of manhood and womanhood. It is not soon 
enough to aid them when they have strug- 
gled through defeat after defeat, and laid 
themselves down in despair to die, or sunk 
their honor beyond hope of regaining it; 
they must be protected in healthfulness of 
both mind and body; and whosoever has a 
home wherein he can spend his days, so 





choosing, has something still to do to pro. 
tect it; he must help his neighbor to live sc 
that he will neither steal nor starve. It is not 
money direct from the capitalist—from the 
purse of charity ; but work must be had, and 
a fair compensation must be given for it— 
food, shelter, and raiment must be had, or we 
are sure to become a nation of criminals. 
Here is room for véritable charity. 
ROSINE KNIGHT. 


—__ ++ —___ 


BEAUTIFUL FOREVER. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 


Sue is not very fair, and yet 
She has a winning face; 
She wears not Beauty’s coronet, 
But there's a gentle grace 
Upon her brow, and in her eyes 
A light which could not be 
If her thoughts were not sweet harmonies— 
She's beautiful to me! 


Not beantiful, save when the finsh 
Of feeling dyes her cheek ; 

When her lips are mute beneath its gush, 
And leave her eyes to speak! 

Not beautiful, save when some thought 
Of goodness sends its glow 

Across the face, by art untaught, 
And yet, I love her so! 


Aye! she is beautiful! thongh small 
The gifts that overlie 

The spirit, glorious in all 
The things that can not die! 

As leaves are to the reddening rose, 
Her frame is to her soul ; 

They only swathe the grace that grows, 
And shield the ripening whole! 





The heart! the heart! give me the heart! 
I care not for the face, 
However fair each separate part, 
Without the Spirit's grace. 
Give me the heart! I care not how 
The form may molded be, 
If perfect love light up the brow, 
*Tis beautiful to me! 


Oh, ye who spend your precious days 
In vain attempts to gild 

With Arts’s deceit each fading face, 
If but your souls were filled 

With love and beauty, know ye not 
Their radiance would appear 

Upon each forehead shining out, 
More bright from year to year? 


And when the vestments of the clay, 
Should shrivel, fade, and fall, 

Ye would not fear that perfect day, 
Which shines at last on all; 

Knowing this beauty of the earth 
Ts but a folded flower, 

Which needs the chrism of higher birth 
To bring ite perfect hour! 


—— 08 


SIR FRANCIS CROSSLEY, M.P. 


HERE is great vitality and vigor indicated | 


in this countenance. There is also en- 
ergy and activity. That broad head, with the 
pointed nose and piercing eye, means push. 
That high forehead, with the large perceptive 
faculties and large Constructiveness, means 
originating, and planning, and inventive tal- 
ent, with practical common sense. Sir Francis 
Crossley evidently possessed large Ideality, 
the faculty which gives taste and love for the 
beautiful; while his large Benevolence minis- 
tered to charity and generosity, and, with his 
strong social affection, to hospitality. There 
was also a well-developed top-head, showing 
strong religious tendencies. He was naturally 
devotional, hopeful, trusting, honest, honora- 
ble, dignified, a good citizen, and a Christian 





gentleman. The sketch which follows is of 
interest as descriptive of the Crossley family, 
and the origin of that great carpet factory 
which for years has had a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and of which Sir Francis was the most 
distinguished proprietor : 

In the early part of the present century a 
young married couple belonging to the Eng- 
lish working classes, the husband being by 
trade a carpet-weaver, took possession of a 
small mill, with a little dwelling-house at- 
tached to it, which they considered themselves 
fortunate in renting. It was to them a step 
in the way of progress, arduous toil having 
been their chief inheritance. The wife pos- 
sessed a very industrious nature and an inde- 
pendent character. Early in life she had left 
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the home of her father, a small farmer, and had 
gone into the service of a family, also farmers, 
and there remained fourteen years, receiving 
but thirty dollars a year as her wages. Her 
part in this household was no easy one; for 


“Jeisure” time. Out of her scanty wages and 
the profits of the spinning the young woman 
contrived to save a“ nice sum,” as one of her 
sons has said. When she left her place it 
was tomarry. John Crossley, the journeyman 


sshe milked the cows, churned the butter, and | weaver, was not thought a suitable match by 
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took it to market, besides attending to numer- 
ous other duties incidental to English rustic 
life. Doubtless she was not only a servant, 
but a friend to her mistress during her long 
term of service, for the latter gave her a part of 
the profits of the wool which she spun in her 


the parents of the young maiden. In the 
north of England people are estimated by 
what they are themselves, rather than what 
they are by station, and the near kindred of 
this industrious girl, who was both a farmer’s 
daughter and a farm servant, knew her worth, 
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and grudged her to her suitor; but at length 
opposition was overcome, and the young peo- 
ple were married, having for their best portion 
the gifts of health, strength, perseverance, and 
economy, and the grace to know and feel the 
goodness of the Almighty Giver of these en- 
dowments. 

Thus Mr. and Mrs. Crossley began their 
married life, and worked on until we see them 
living in the small house by the small mill. But 
there is a sight which the outside world would 
never have been favored with if the tenderness 
of a son had not, as with a ray of light, photo- 
graphed it for our contemplation. The morn- 
ing after the husband and wife took possession 
of their new abode, the latter rose, as her cus- 
tom was, very early, before it was light, and 
went out to walk alone in the mill-yard, there 
to think of the mercy which had thus far been 
shed upon her life’s journey; and there she 
prayed, making also, as holy women of old 
often did, a vow that if God should bless her 
and her partner in life with prosperity in that 
place, the poor should have a share of it. Her 
meditations and promise made an indelible im- 
pression on her mind and conscience, and were 
in after years often recalled and repeated, and, 
what is better, acted upon. They prospered to 
the full amount of their aspirations, and they 

~consecrated their household to piety and their 

means to benevolence. But a mother’s first 
earthly duties are to her family, and this 
mother trained her children with a due regard 
to the needs of the spiritual as well as to the 
wants of the intellectual man. Precept was 
strengthened by example. 

John, Joseph, and Francis, the first born in 
1812 and the last in 1817, were reared in a 
home uncontaminated by luxuries. They grew 
to manhood, embodying in their lives the prin- 
ciples of industry, benevolence, and deep religi- 
ous impressions. The youngest son exhibited 
in a pre-eminent degree the admirable qualities 
of his mother. Her firm, independent, decided, 
and Christian character was crystallized in his 
daily life. 

Halifax, where the early-morning incident 
which we have mentioned took place, was 
then but a small manufacturing town ; now it 
has the reputation of being one of the hand- 
somest for its size of the English country cen- 
ters. Its public buildings arrest the admiring 
gaze of every sojourner. Conspicuous among 
them are some edifices which have an interest 
beyond their architectural beauty. A spacious 
and noble building, called the Refuge, has been 
erected to accommodate four hundred children 





at the cost of fifty thousand pounds, or two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, and endowed 
with an income of fifieen thousand dollars per 
annum. Here the fatherless children of respect- 
able parents are educated carefully and liberally, 
so that they may fill the positions in life which 
they would have been trained to fill had they not 
been orphaned. Near to these are some hand- 
some and comfortable mansions, dedicated to 
the support of old and infirm worthy people 
whom fortune has not favored. A chapel with 
a tower stands near, and schools and commodi- 
ous residences are around, to say nothing of 
the great carpet manufactory and mills which 
alone cover an area of eighteen anid a half 
acres. The machinery used therein is driven 
by steam-power, and the number of people em- 
ployed is between four and five thousand. If 
a stranger, beholding this vast emporium of 
industry and intelligence, and the public and 
domestic buildings already mentioned, should 
ask when and by whom these structures were 
reared, one name would be given in reply— 
Crossley—the surname of a most remarkable 
trio of brothers, of whom the youngest is Sir 
Francis Crossley, a member of Parliament who 
for some years represented Halifax, and at the 
time of his death was a member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the northern division. 
The most considerate attention has been 
given in the plan and disposition of the Cross- 
ley works for the comfort of the workmen. 
Well- ventilated mills, commodious houses, 
first-rate schools, and spacious places of wor- 
ship have been provided; but the munificence 
of Sir Francis Crossley did not stop here. Per- 
haps it was owing to the impressions produced 
upon his mind while making a tour in America 
in 1855, where the fine scenery and the numer- 
ous places of public resort, where parks and 
gardens garnish every considerable town, that 
he determined to make some provision in the 
way of a resort for the laboring classes of Hal- 
ifax. He determined to lay out a peoples’ park 
in his native town, and carried into effect his 
philanthropic purpose at a cost of thirty thou- 
sand pounds—one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. On the 14th of August, 1857, a tract 
of twelve and a half acres, beautifully ar 
ranged with trees, shrubs, and winding paths, 
and all those rural accessories which delight 
the eye of the lover of the beautiful, was pre- 
sented by Sir Francis to the town authorities. 
His townsmen were grateful for this magnifi- 
cent gift, and attested their appreciation of the 
donor by erecting a statue in commemoration 
of the event, on the third anniversary of the 
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opening of the park. The pedestal has the 
following inscription : “ This statue of Francis 
Crossley, Esq., M. P. for the West Riding of 
the county of York, donor of the People’s Park, 
was erected August 14, 1860, by the inhabitants 
of Halifax, his native town, asa tribute of grat- 
itude and respect to one whose public benefac- 
tions and private virtues deserve to be remem- 
bered.” 

Sir Francis not only gave this park to Hali- 
fax, but he also deposited a large sum of money 
in the hands of the corporation to meet the 
necessary expenses of keeping it in order from 
year to year. 

In 1864 the firm of Crossley Brothers, which 
had been in existence so many years and so 
successfully, was transformed into a limited 
liability company, or stock association, with a 





capital of one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
pounds sterling, or eight hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. This capital was divided 
into shares of fifteen pounds each, or seventy- 
five dollars, three-fifths of the shares being 
owned by the firm, while the remainder were 
taken up by others, preference being given to . 
the mill employés, so that the more intelligent ~ 
and provident of the working people became 
shareholders and personally interested in a 
great and profitable manufacturing concern. 

As we have announced already in our April 
number, Sir Francis died on the 15th of Janu- 
ary last, deeply regretted by his fellow-citizens 
of Halifax; and also regretted by all England, 
and by not a few in America, who esteemed 
him for his lofty character and true Christian 
benevolence. 
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TUNES TAUGHT TO BIRDS. 


ACH kind of bird sings its own peculiar 
notes, but all may be taught to sing 
regular tunes. The mocking-bird and thrush 
learn tunes without training. But, by a reg- 
ular education, other birds may become fine 
performers. A contributor to the Nursery 
says: 

Last summer I was at a friend’s house at 
Nahant. I rose early in the morning, and 
went down stairs to walk on the piazza. 
While there I heard, as I thought, some per- 
son whistling a tune in a very sweet style. I 
looked around, but could see noone. Where 
could the sound come from? I looked up, 
and saw a little bird in a cage. The cage 
was hung in the midst of flowers and twining 
plants. 

“Can it be,” thought I, “that such a little 
bird as that has been taught to sing a regular 
tune so sweetly !” 

I did not know what to make of it. When 
my friend came down stairs, she told me that 
it was indeed the little bird who had whis- 
tled the sweet tune. Then my friend cried 
out to the bird, “Come, Bully, Bully, 
sweet little bullfinch, give us just one more 
tune.” And then this dear little bird hopped 
about the cage, looked at its mistress, and 
whistled another sweet tune. It was so 
strange to hear a bird whistle a regular tune! 

“ Now, Bully,” said my friend, “ you must 
give us ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ Come, come, you 





shall have some nice fresh seed if you will 
whistle ‘Yankee Doodle.’” And the little 
thing did whistle it, much to my surprise. 

My friend then told me that she had 
brought the bird from the little town of Ful- 
da, in Germany, where there are little schools 
for teaching these birds to sing. When a 
bullfinch has learned to sing two or three 
tunes, he is worth from forty to sixty dollars, 
for he will bring that price in France or Eng- 
land. 

Great skill and patience are needed to 
teach these birds. Few teachers can have the 
time to give to the children under their 
charge so much care as the bird-teachers 
give to their bird-pupils. 

The birds are put into classes of about six 
each, and kept for a time in a dark room. 
Here, when their food is given to them, they 
are made to hear music, so that, when they 
have eaten their food, or when they want 
more food, they will sing, and try to imitate 
the tune they have just heard. This tune 
they probably connect with the act of feed- 
ing. As soon as they begin to imitate a few 
notes, the light is let into the room, and this 
cheers them still more, and makes them feel 
as if they would like to sing. In some of 
these schools, the birds are allowed neither 
light nor food till they begin tosing. These 
are the schools where the teachers are most 
strict, 
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After being thus taught in classes, each 
bullfinch is put under the care of a boy, who 
plays his organ from morning till night, while 
the master or mistress of the bird-school goes 
round to see how the pupils are getting on. 

The bullfinches seem to know at once when 
they are scolded, and when they are praised 
by their master or mistress; and they like to 
be petted when they have done well. The 
training goes on for nine months; and then 
the birds have got their education, and are 
sent to England or France, and sometimes to 
America, to be sold. 

[All animals, all birds, and all reptiles— 
even fishes—are susceptible of culture and im- 
provement. So are plants, roots, and fruits. 





And, above and beyond all, are human beings 
capable of almost illimitable development 
and improvement, both of body and mind. 

A thief may be converted into an honest 
man. One with a murderous temper may be 
so‘subdued and improved, that he will per- 
form acts of kindness instead of cruelty. 
Even the hardest-hearted criminals now in 
our prisons may, through right treatment, 
on phrenological principles, be made into 
tolerable, if not good, citizens. Let us teach 
birds, cats, dogs, horses, but especially let us 
teach teachers how to educate children. Oh! 
the patience—oh! the Christian charity, af- 
fection, love, necessary to open and direct 
the minds of God’s creatures aright /] 


ee 


HOMES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. 


BY LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 


MONTICELLO. 

HE early history of our country is not rich 
with coloring of legend or ballad, nor is 
there aught of romance connected with its first 
years of discovery and settlement. It is only 
eloquent in the stories of hardships and sor- 
rows, which soon taught the pioneer the value 

of life in the possibility of sudden death. 

Men came to the New World and toiled be- 
cause of their needs; and while it was adapta- 
ble to their condition and acceptable to their 
necessities, it was not home. No old memories 
connected themselves with its wildness—no 
recollections of the past—it was new and im- 
mense, crude and strange. 

Here they found nothing that reminded them 
of England. Cosy homes and village churches 
they missed, and the emigrants longed for the 
burying-grounds of their forefathers for the 
inheritance of the dead, which in all ages has 
been man’s most sacredly-prized possession. 

“We shall be very lonely in far-off Virginia, 
father,” was the utterance of a sobbing daugh- 
ter, as with husband and children she bade 
adieu to England. “For a time, my child; 
by-and-by your burying-ground will be there, 
and you will love the frontier.” 

Bitter reflection, but withal a noble tribute to 
the humanity of human nature, and often to be 
verified in the new colony. 

Until within the past century church-yards 
and family burying- grounds were the only 
places thought of in America in connection 
with the graves of a household. Old home- 





steads rarely changed hands, and when they 
did the burying-ground was considered sacred 
and never molested. Virginia more than any 
other State beautified the sacred inclosures set 
apart for the dead, and all over the Old Do- 
minion are to-day traces of that sentiment. 

Generally speaking, the people were of Eng- 
lish descent, and their estates were continued 
in families by entail. Thus they felt that their 
burying-grounds would remain intact for ages 
to come. 

The country grave-yards of Virginia, like the 
village church-yards of England, are alike char- 
acteristic, and vividly recall all those simi- 
larities of taste and habits which reproduced 
in this portion of the New World the peculiar- 
ities of the old. No residence of like antiquity 
in that State has a burial-ground of such inter- 
est as that of Monticello. 

It was once a part of the natural woods, and 
is situated at the summit of the mountain and 
not far distant from the house. Tall trees 
grow among the graves, while clinging vines 
and weeds nearly hide from view the tombs 
and slabs. Jefferson’s monument, a tall granite, 
such as he had requested should be placed over 
his grave, in order to protect by its plainness 
the spot it was intended to designate, towers 
above the high wall which incloses a space of 
perhaps an hundred feet square. In this in- 
closure lie buried now three generations of 
the family. Glimpses of other monuments 
may be seen from this point, while below and 
above the tall linden and hickory trees hide 
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from view the windings of the terraced road. 
It is a lonely, retired spot, this mountain 
grave-yard, yet not too difficult of access for 
the hordes of vandals who have robbed the 
tombs of almost every letter, and otherwise 
desecrated the inclosure of the dead. Noth- 


tomb is a reproach to the civilization of the 
nation, and a standing witness against the bar- 
barians who, incapable of achieving individual 
fame, are yet anxious to attach themselves in 
some way to greatness, even if they have to rob 
its graves to form the connecting link. 
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ing in the old Commonwealth attests the de- 
cay of the wealth of its people more than the 
graves of its illustrious men. In every in- 
stance they are more than neglected, and seem 
to be visited only to be pillaged. Jefferson’s 


The selection of this spot by Jefferson as a 
family burying-ground resulted from a com- 
pact made between his friend and cousin, 
Dabney Carr, and himself. In the early days 
of their boyhood, a great oak which stood on 
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the plantation was their rallying place, and 
under its shade they were wont to con their 
lessons. In their youthful love for each other 
they mutually agreed that the survivor should 
bury the other near this favorite tree, and 
years afterward Jefferson had the remains of 
his early friend and brother-in-law removed 
from Shadwell* to this spot. Such was the 
origin of the burying-ground at Monticello. 
More than fifty years later, and when his wife 
had lain there four and forty years, Jefferson 
was placed beside her. On the other side of 
him lie the remains of his second child, Maria 
Eppes, and at the head of the three has since 
been laid Martha, the well-beloved daughter. 
No pen can describe the utter desolation of 
this spot, associated as it is with such a man 
as Jefferson. Worship of ancestors is not one 
of our national traits, but gratitude ought to 
lead Americans to preserve the tombs of the 
early framers and defenders of its liberties, 
when, as is the case in this instance, the de- 
scendants are powerless to doso. The slabs 
which have fallen off the top of the vault, the 
rubbish-covered head-stones, and the tottering 
wall, suggest painful thoughts. The grave- 
yard has no keeper; only the birds appear to 
maintain a loving interest in it, and even they 
sometimes hurry away from its solitude to 
sing their sweetest songs in the less lonely for- 
est below. Weeds grow undisturbed in its 
walks, the road is covered over with vines, 
and the tombs and railways are sadly de‘aced. 
Through its broken bars is seen a picture of 
desolation that can not fail to impress all who 
view it with indignation and sorrow. 

But if the burying-ground is a dismal sight, 
even more so is the old homestead of Jefferson. 
Like all the Old Dominion mansions of half a 
century ago,it is in a state of decay, conse- 
quent upon the neglect and indifference with 
which they have been treated since the days 
of planter hospitality and prosperity. No 
other American home of like fame has been 
permitted to fall into the state which at pres- 
ent marks Monticello, yet there are grave rea- 
sons for this, and no individual or collection 
of individuals is responsible for it. But before 
reproducing the causes which led to its deser- 
tion and desolation, it is well, perhaps, to dwell 
upon the even's of its career as the residence 
of one of the very greatest men this or any 
other country has produced. Monticello was 
sufficiently completed in 1770 to enable Jeffer- 
son to make it his permanent abode. Two 


* Shadwell, Jefferson's birth-place, was situated four 
miles from Monticello. 








years later he was married, and, after estab- 
lishing his bride there, both time and expense 
were lavished upon it to make it a fit abode 
for her. His fortune at that time, united to 
hers, was sufficiently large to yield him an in- 
come of seven thousand dollars a year. Un- 
fortunately, it was the custom in those days— 
as it is to some extent now—for the wife’s 
property to be merged in the husband’s, and 
Mrs. Jefferson’s was no exception. Had it 
been otherwise, probably, her portion might 
have been eventually secured to her children, 
and Monticello remained theirs forever. 

The Marquis de Chastillux, who visited the 
place in the spring of 1782, gives a pleasing de- 
scription of its appearance : 

“On the summit of one of the mountains, we 
discovered the house of Mr. Jefferson, which 
stands pre-eminent in these retirements. It 
was himself who built it and preferred this 
situation ; for although he possessed consider- 
able property in the neighborhood, there was 
nothing to prevent him from fixing his resi- 
dence wherever he thought proper.. . . He 
calls his house Monticello (in Italian, Little 
Mountain), a very modest title, for it is situ- 
ated upon a very lofty one, but which an- 
nounces the owner's attachment to the lan- 
guage of Italy, and, above all, to the fine arts, 
of which that country was the cradle, and is 
still the asylum. This house, of which 
Mr. Jefferson was the architect, and often one 
of the workmen, is rather elegant and in the 
Italian taste, though not without fault ; it con- 
sists of one large square pavilion, the entrance 
of which is by two porticos ornamented with 
pillars. The ground-floor consists chiefly of a 
very large, lofty saloon, which is to be decorated 
entirely in the antique style; above it is a 
library of the same form. Two small wings, 
with only a ground-floor and attic story, are 
joined to this pavilion, and communicate with 
the kitchen, offices, etc., which will form a kind 
of basement story, over which runs a terrace. 
My object in this short description is only to 
show the difference between this and the other 
houses of the community; for we may safely 
aver, that Mr. Jefferson is the first American 
who has consulted the fine arts to know how 
he should shelter himself from the weather.” 

“The house as here described,” adds Mr. 
Randall, the genial biographer of Jefferson, 
“was but a part of the completed Monticello 
of after years, and was far less perfect in its 
appointments.” 

From the pen of one who knew Monticello 
as the home of his childhood is gathered a de 
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scription of the view from the summit of the 
mountain on which the house stands: 

“The top of the mountain has been leveled 
by art. This space is six hundred by two 
hundred feet, circular at each end. The 
mountain slopes gently on every side from 
this lawn; one hundred feet from the eastern 
end stands the mansion. Its projecting porti- 
cos, east and west, with the width of the house, 
occupy one hundred feet each way. It ap- 
proaches on either hand within fifty feet of the 
brow of the mountain, with which it is con- 
nected by covered ways ten feet wide, whose 
floors are level with the cellars, and whose flat 
roofs, forming promenades, are nearly level 
with the first floor of the dwelling. These 
turning at right angles at the brow, and widen- 
ing to twenty feet, extend one hundred feet, 
and terminate in one-story pavilions twenty 
feet square, the space beneath these terraces 
forming basement offices. From this northern 
terrace the view is sublime; and here Jefferson 
and his company were accustomed to sit, bare- 
headed, in the summer until bed-time, having 
neither dew nor insects to annoy them. Here, 
perhaps, has been assembled more love of 
liberty, virtue, wisdom, and learning than on 
any other private spot in America.” 

And of the owner of this beautiful home, 
of his true appreciation of and fondness for it, 
nothing can be more conclusive than the testi- 
monies of his grandchildren, who each and all 
lived there with him, and who have repeatedly 
given assurance of his genuine traits of charac- 
ter. Jefferson loved his home, therefore it be- 
came possible for him to render it an attractive 
spot. His was a large-hearted, unselfish na- 
ture; hence it was not difficult to draw about 
luim those who best understood the value of 
sach attributes. 

“ My grandfather’s manners to us, his grand- 
children,” writes one of them, “ were delight- 
ful; I can characterize them by no other word. 
I loved him very devotedly, and sought every 
opportunity of being with him. As a chid, I 
used to follow him about, and draw as near to 
him as I could. To him I owed all the small 
blessings and joyful surprises of my childish 
and girlish years. His nature was so eminent- 
ly sympathetic, that with those he loved he 
could enter into their feelings, anticipate their 
wishes, gratify their tastes, and surround them 
with an atmosphere of affection. When about 
fifteen years old, I began to think of a watch, 
but knew the state of my father’s financcs 
promised no such indulgence. One afternoon 
the letter-bag was brought in. Among the 





letters was a small packet aldressed to my 
grandfather. It had the Philadelphia mark 
upon it. I looked at it with indifferent, incuri- 
ous eye. Three hours after, an elegant lady’s 
watch, with chain and seals, was in my hand, 
which trembled for very joy. My Bible came 
from him, my Shakspeare, my first writing- 
table, my first handsome writing-desk, my first 
Leghorn hat, my first silk dress. What, in short, 
of all my small treasures did not come from 
him? .. 

“ My sisters, according to their wants and- 
tastes, were equally thought of, equally pro- 
vided for. Our grandfather seemed to read 
our hearts, to see our invisible wishes, to be 
our good genius, to wave the fairy wand, to 
brighten our young lives by his goodness and 
his gifts.” 

And this was the secret of the deathless in- 
terest he inspired in the hearts of those who 
were thrown in contact with him, and wha, 
in visiting Monticello, unconsciously looked 
at surrounding objects through the medium 
of his fascination. 

In 1826 Jefferson died. He had been in the 
service of his country sixty-one years, and all 
that time had been away from Monticello, save 
on occasions of short visits to the place. Most- 
ly abroad, and always when in his own coun- 
try in another State, he had found no time to 
look after the business interests of his large 
farms, and managed as they were by slaves, 
they went to ruin as fast as time and want of 
thrift could send them. 

At last the end came. Monticello passed 
into the hands of strangers, and the loving 
grandchildren and beloved daughter went forth 
penniless, as the doors of their old home claed 
upon them forever. Captain Levy, a warm ad- 
mirer of Jefferson, and an officer of the United 
States Navy, bought Monticello, and kept it for 
many years in a state commensurate with his 
means and his tastes. In 1862 he died, leaving 
it to a class which it is not destined to ever 
reach or benefit. ; 

“TI give,” reads his will, “devise, and be- 
queath my farm and estate at Monticello, in 
Virginia, formerly belonging to President 
Thomas Jefferson, together with all the rest 
and residue of my estate, real, personal, or 
mixed, not hereby disposed of, wherever or 
however situated, to the people of the United 
States, or such persons as Congress shall ap- 
point to receive it, and especially all my real 
estate in the city of New York, in trust for the 
sole and only purpose of establishing and main- 
taining at said farm of Monticello, in Virginia, 
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an agricultural school for the purpose of edu- 
cating, as practical farmers, children of the 
Warrant Office of the United States Navy 
whose fathers are dead. Should the 
Congress of the United States refuse to accept of 
this bequest, or refuse to take the necessary steps 
to carry out this intention, I then devise and 
bequeath all the property hereby devised to 
the people of the State of Virginia, instead of 
the people of the United States, provided they 
by acts of their Legislature accept it and carry 
it out as herein directed.” 

After the prebate of this will,a suit was 
brought, and the cause was carried to the New 
York Court of Appeals, and a decision given 
there which declared that the devise and be- 
quest of Monticello and the residuary estate 
were invalid and void, and could not be car- 
ried out in Virginia. Monticello meanwhile 
had been in the hands of the Confederate au- 
thorities, and had been sadly defaced. The 
will was probated in Virginia after the war, 
but, as its provisions had been declared invalid 
and void, it rested with the family of the de- 
ceased to take measures to preserve and dispose 
of the estate, and this could be done only by 
means of a suit for partition. That suit was 
brought, the Commonwealth appearing by the 
Attorney-General. The Virginia court set 
aside the will, and ordered sale and partition 
among the heirs of the commodore. The es- 
tate went into the hands of the commissioner 
appointed by the court, and still remains there. 
None of the family have the least authority 
over it. The commissioner advertised to sell 
it, but some persons claim to have found a law 
which would sustain the devise, and therefore 
in the name of the State an appeal has been 
taken to the Court of Appeals in Virginia, 
where the case now is. 

The decay of the mansion is the decay of 





years, and it is complete. The shingles on the 
roof are so rotten that the rain drives in at 
every frequent shower, and all the once beauti- 
ful woodwork of the place is worm-eaten and 
sadly dilapidated. The paint of a former time 
has left no vestige, and what was once bright 
and defined is now stained and blurred. Even 
the old English bricks, durable as ever, are 
blackened from the effects of countless storms 
and rains. The rooms are unoccupied, save in 
one or two instances they are made to do ser- 
vice as a receptacle for harness or farm imple- 
ments. The old roof is dangerous, and liable 
to fall at any moment; the coyered walks are 
moulded and overgrown with a green sedi- 
ment, the result of the combined influences of 
dampness and darkness. The front of the 
house is all hacked and disfigured with names ; 
and the shrubbery on the lawn is hardly less 
destroyed than is the house itself. 

There never was a bed in Jefferson’s home. 
Alcoves in the walls, with slats affixed to sta- 
ples in these alcoves, served the purpose in- 
stead. The stairways are narrow, and the 
bed-room ceilings low. It is related that when 
Mrs. Jefferson died her body had to be lowered 
from one of the half-circular windows, because 
ef the impossibility of carrying a coffin down 
the narrow stairway. All these evidences of 
discomfort are discernible now, and most ob- 
served because of the wondrous improvements 
made since that day. 

Monticello is a total wreck. Its fame should 
have won forit a better fate, but the baleful 
curse of poverty left those who would have 
rescued it powerless. In a few years the “ Little 
Mountain” will be shorn of its glory, and only 
heaps of rubbish will remain to remind the 
passing stranger that on its summit was once 
Monticello, the famous home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the third President of the United States. 
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STEREOSCOPY; OR, THE MARVELS OF BINOCULAR VISION. 


HE camera has effected a marvelous agra- 

rian revolution. The proprietor of prop- 
erty can no longer claim its exclusive owner- 
ship ; he shares it with the world. The pho- 
tographer, like the ancient Magian making his 
devotions at the altar of the Sun, as a reward 
for his fervency, is permitted to steal the 
form of whatsoever his fancy craves. Though 
there be but one Niagara cataract in the sub- 
stance, any ragged vagabond can possess the 





beauties which make it precious. This is, 
undoubtedly, a great stride toward the mil- 
lennium. For if there be one sin more se- 
ductive than another, it is covetousness, 
which will henceforth cease to tempt, and 
we may certainly hope that we are on the 
threshold of the evangelical thousand years. 
If an individual owns a stereoscope—a skele- 
ton can be purchased for a dollar—he can 
pity the most sumptuous millionaire. Own. 
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ership and bondage hereafter will be con- 
vertible terms, and the lucky stereoscopist 
can eternally, fancy free, revel amid the 
charms of the beautiful. 

Stereoscopy means really the artful capa- 
city to perceive plain figures in a picture 
perspectively and in solidity. The eye is a 
natural lens of transcendent organism, and is 
capable, unaided, of seeing actual objects in 
relief, or, in other words, relatively at long 
and short distances. In the case of real ob- 
jects, one eye attains the same effect as both. 
But not so in pictures. Pictures require the 
exercise of both eyes in order to appear in 
relief. Binocular perception illusively pro- 
jects the plain figures as solids. The appre- 
ciation of solidity, it is conceded, is purely 
the result of visual education; the infant 
wildly reaches for an object and misses it. 
It is ascertained that each eye independently 
perceives a separate image of the same object, 
and each, in some respects, unlike the other, 
because the points of vision are some inches 
apart, according to the distance between the 
eyes. These images are subtilely communi- 
cated to the brain, which instantly recon- 
ciles and combines them into a perfect single 
picture ; and it is not until this process has 
been effected that we really see an object as 
it is. Therefore the stereoscope is provided 
with two lenses. Professor Towler, the scient- 
ist, asserts, that in order to obtain the effect 
of solidity in a picture, the axis of the eyes 
must converge toward a certain focus inter- 
sected by the rays of light passing between 
corresponding points in the twin pictures of 
the stereograph. The stereoscope, then, is 
simply a machine which squints for us, al- 
though the naked eyes can be taught to 
squint likewise, but at the cost of comfort. 
The two pictures which, when mounted in 
company, constitute what is known as a 
stereoscopic view, or more properly a stereo- 
graph, are separated by an interval of two and 
seven-eighths inches, the average separation 
of the eyes. Persons whose optics vary from 
this average distance of separation can be ac- 
commodated with an instrument with mova- 
ble sides, called the Emersonscope, which 
enables them to adjust the lenses to suit their 
sight. 

Euclid (300 B. C.) perceived the fact that 
each eye saw an object under different as- 





pects, and had a vague conception of bi- 
nocular vision. In the seventeenth century 
Francis Aguilonius, a Jesuit, wrote a 
learned treatise on this phenomenon of 
vision. In 1823 Mr. Elliot, an English- 
man, wrote an essay “On the Means by 
which we Obtain our Knowledge of Dis- 
tances by the Eye.” In 1834 he conceived 
the notion of the arrangement of pictures to 
be viewed stereoscopically. In 1838 Profes- 
sor Wheatstone made the first stereoscope, a 
reflecting one, in England, and exhibited it 
before the Royal Society. In 1839 Professor 
Elliot, in ignorance of Weatstone’s invention, 
made an “ ocular” stereoscope. In the mean- 
while photography had been making rapid 
strides, and gave a new impulse to stereo- 
scopy. In 1849 Sir David Brewster, the emi- 
nent scientist, brought out his lenticular 
stereoscope. In 1850 Mons. Daboscq intro- 
duced the Brewster stereuscope to the notice 
of the Imperial Institute of France, together 
with several daguerreotype views. These 
views and stereoscopes were afterward dis- 
played at the World’s Fair at London in 
1851. This introduced them into public no- 
tice, and the instrument has become a popu- 
lar favorite and a source of infinite delight. 
The invention of Brewster introduced the 
use of prisms instead of reflectors, which are 
cheaper and more portable. The principle 
of binocular vision may be illustrated with 
playing dice. If two dice are held out at 
arm’s length, with the six dots facing the eyes 
and the two dots exposed, a portion of the 
three dots on the left-hand side will be seen 
by the left eye, and but a little of the center 
one on the right-hand side. The same im- 
ages, therefore, present different aspects to 
either eye. When combined, the two images 
produced the actual appearance of the ob- 
ject. The name stereoscope is a compound 
of two Greek words, and signifies “ to see 
solid.” The glasses of the scope are made 
by cutting a double convex Jens in two, and 
reversing the halves. Being parts of lenses 
the prisms possess the property of magnify- 
ing. The stereoscopeis truly a gay deceiver; 
it dissolves the twin pictures, and counter- 
feits a new picture combining the features of 
both. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
If a learned pundit were to assert that the 
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jugglers of his mystic land could at pleasure 
conjure into a heap the scattered treasures 
of beauty that adorn the earth as easily as 
they swallow sabres, cobra de capellos, and 
other tid-bits, American courtesy could hard- 
ly withhold the giving of the lie. But you 
who plume yourselves on your skepticism, 
follow me! Iam about to conduct you to 
the magic temples wherein sleep the mingled 
graces of the world. I guide you through 
the animated mazes that bewilder the great 
thoroughfare, until we cross the portals of 
591 Broadway. This establishment is the 
emporium for the food of photographers— 
the largest on the planet. As we enter, we 
are stared at listlessly by eccentric forms 
with glazed eyes. We are at the home of 
the stereoscope, the graphoscope, and of 
the huge and weird-like megalethescope ; 
the latter is a native of Venice. This is the 
enchanter’s realm. Within yon tomb-like 
cases repose the spirits of earth’s fairest 
forms, whose carcasses moulder far off in 
strange lands, the prey of the elements. 
But these shades of perennial beauty survive 
unscathed by time, like the disembodied 
spirit-divine. Doubtless your fancy paints 
the presiding genius of this spectral paradise 
as a demon, or, at least, a fierce, hoary sor- 
ceror. If you do, your fancy fools you, for 
he is a “nice young man.” We bid him 
mildly to produce the gems of artist Nature, 
or rather their ghosts. We firmly seize— 
our nerves are steeled by resolution—a 
“skeleton.” We mean, of course, a skeleton 
stereoscope. We have often yearned to as- 
cend the cloud-capped Alps, and to gaze 
aloft at their majestic grandeur ; to poise our- 
selves upon their glittering pinnacle and con- 
temptuously look down on the crawling 
world beneath. But we had casually heard 
that the paths were quite slippery, and that 
it was very uncertain as to when the ava- 
lanches would take their usual slides, so we 
deferred our visit until the weather should 
have moderated. But now we have the 
chance to do the thing sefely. We imperi- 
ously demand the Alps. The genius meekly 
hands it out. We weigh them on our hands, 
We gaze at the glaciers in their glitter; we 
behold the avalanches “whom a breath 
draws down. in mountainous overwhelming,” 
and we hold our breath. Then, like the ad- 





venturous Hannibal, we cross the Alps, and 
softly descend into the bosom of the land of 
song, of sunshine, and tradition. We hold 
now captive to our will the accumulated 
splendors of antiquity. Before us looms the 
massive proportions of the Colisseum, deso- 
late in ruinous perfection. Not far away 
towers the Pantheon, where mighty Jove put 
up with all the lesser divinities, but only 
tenanted now by the wild weed and the 
bristling brier. We mount the lofty forum, 
whence Tully hurled the lightning of his 
eloquence ; now all silent, save for the yelp- 
ing cur. We next appreach with reverence 
the gems of antique art. We feast on the 
charms of the Venus de Medici, and look ad- 
miringly on the stalwart Hercules. We but 
conceive the thought, and are transported 
amid Oriental monuments of sweet and sa- 
cred memory. We do homage at the shrine 
of Solomon's Temple, and inspect those pon- 
derous piles—the Pyramids. Capricious as 
a woman, we sigh for the rugged scenes of 
a more northern clime, and find ourselves 
freezing all night on a Staten Island ferry- 
boat trying to cross the bay. All of a sud- 
den we explore the labyrinths of the Mam- 
moth Cave, lighted up by a magnesis 

luminary ; and in a jiffy we are at the gold 
diggings in Colorado. 
secure a precious nugget, we are languishing 
in the tropics, bewildered with its gorgeous 


scenery. Ofa sudden we think of the great _ 


Rebellion—we know not what suggests the 
thought —and we remember Brady’s cele- 
brated sketches of the battle dramas. We 
demand them; we thrill at the sight of the 
fierce conflict partially revealed through the 
curtain of smoke. Amid the heaps of slain 
we espy a dying brave, still struggling with 
the grim destroyer. Turning from these sad 
spectacles, we take a trip to Coney Island to 
revive our spirits. Thus we go, making trip 
after trip, as though we wore Puck’s magic 
cap. One moment we are in fairy-land, 
among simple shepherds and honest people; 
in the next, by way of contrast, we visit a 
Fulton Street prayer-meeting, or ramble in 
California, and finally, in the natural course 
of events, wind up at Greenwood Cemetery. 
But we must not omit to mention, even at 
the cost of rising from the dead, the titanic 
glories of the Yo Semite. This valley-para- 
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dise nestles in the monster lap of the Rocky 
Mountains. Here nature wielded a ponder- 
ous chisel. Think of a cap of liberty 4,240 
feet in height; of three giant brothers 4,000 
feet high, and of a dome, which might crown 
the heavens, 6,000 feet in altitude. But speak 
no more of ladies’ waterfalls—true, they may 
be pretty and useful after a fashion—but 
they are little things, large though they often 
seem, beside the Yo Semite Falls, 2,634 feet 
high! But when I attempt to describe the 





shadows on the Mirror Lake, my pen falters, 
Tranquil at the feet of the Rocky Mountains 
glistens Mirror Lake. Beneath its placid 
surface is reflected the towering peaks of its 
colossal bulwark, as though in days of yore 
mountains had gone on 4 frolic—lost their 
perpendicular — staggered into the lakes, 
plunged and remained ever since to cool off. 
But we must come to a close. Stereoscopy 
is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. Let 
all enjoy it. 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For seul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser, 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


[CONTINUED FROM 


N the expression of the passions there is a 
compound influence in operation. Let us 
contemplate the appearance of terror. We 
can readily conceive why a man stands with 
eyes intently fixed on the object of his fears, 
the eyebrows elevated to the utmost, and the 
eye largely uncovered ; or why, with hesitat- 
ing and bewildered steps, his eyes are rapidly 
and wildly in search of something. In this 
we only perceive the 
intent application of 
his mind to the object 
of his’ apprehensions 
—its direct influence 
on the outward organ. 
But observe him fur- 
ther: there is a spasm 
on his breast, he can 
not breathe freely, the 
chest is elevated, the 
muscles of his neck and 
shoulders are in action, 
his breathing is short 
and rapid, there is a gasping and a convul- 
sive motion of his lips, a tremor on his hol- 
low cheek, a gulping and catching of his 
throat; and why does his heart knock at his 
ribs, while yet there is no force of circula- 
tion ?—for his lips and cheeks are ashy pale. 
So in grief, if we attend to the same class 
of phenomena, we shall be able to draw an 
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exact picture. Let us imagine to ourselves 
the overwhelming influence of grief on wo- 
man. The object in her mind has absorbed 
all the powers of the frame, the body is no 
more regarded, the spirits have left it, it re- 
clines, and the limbs gravitate; they are 
nerveless and relaxed, and she scarcely 
breathes; but why comes at intervals the 
long-drawn sigh? why are the neck and 
throat convulsed ? 
what causes the 
swelling and quiv- 
ering of the lips, 
and the deadly 
paleness of the 


face? or why is 

the hand so pale A 
and earthly cold ? 

and why, at in- 
tervals, as the ag- y | ‘| 
ony returns, does I/ sg ma, ~ ( 


the convulsion 
spread over the Fia. 2.—DisTRess. 
frame like a paroxysm of suffocation ? 

It must, I think, be acknowledged when 
we come to arrange these phenomena, these 
outward signs of the passions, that they can 
not proceed from the direct influence of the 
mind alone. However strange it may sound 
to unaccustomed ears, it is to the heart and 
lungs and all the extended instrument of 
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breathing that we are to trace these effects. 
Over such motions of the body the mind 
has an unequal control. By a strong effort 
the outward tokens may be restrained, at 
least in regard to the general bearing of the 
body, but who, while suffering, can retain the 
natural fullness of his features, or the health- 
ful color of his cheek, the unembarrassed res- 
piration and clearness of the natural voice ? 
The villain may command his voice and 
mask his purpose with light and liberting 
words, or carry an habitual sneer of contempt 
of all softer passions, but his unnatural pale- 
ness and the sinking of his features will be- 
tray that he suffers. Clarence says to his 
murderers : 
“How deadly dost thou speak ! 
Your eyes do menace me: Why look you pale?” 

But the just feelings of mankind demand 
respect ; men will not have the violence of 
grief obtruded on them. To preserve the 
dignity of his character, the actor must per- 
mit those uncontrollable signs of suffering 
alone to escape, which betray how much he 
feels and how much he restrains, 

Even while asleep these interior organs of 
feeling will prevail and disclose the source 
of expression. Has my reader seen Mrs. Sid- 
dons in Queeen Katharine, during that sol- 
emn scene where the sad note was played 
which she named her knell? Who taught 
the crowd sitting at a play, an audience dif- 
fering in age, habits, and education, to be- 
lieve those quivering motions and that gentle 
smile and those slight convulsive twitchings, 
to be true to nature! To see every one 
hushed to the softest breathing of sympathy 
with the silent expression of the actress, ex- 
hibits all mankind held together by one uni- 
versal feeling; and that feeling, excited by 
expression, so deeply laid in our nature as to 
have influence without being obvious to 
reason. 

To illustrate this curious subject, I shall 
first explain the extensive connections which 
are established between the great organs that 
sustain life and the muscular system of the 
face, neck, and chest. I shall then show that 
the functions of these organs are affected by 
passions of the mind. I shall prove that this 
connection subsists at the moment of birth, 
and accompanies us through life; and, finally, 
that from this source are derived those ob- 





scure indications of emotion in the counte- 
nance and general frame which can not be 
explained on the supposition of a direct in- 
fluence of the mind on the muscles of ex- 
pression. 

The heart and the lungs may be safely 
taken as two parts which are combined in the 
same function. The action of the heart and 
the motion of the lungs are equally necessary 
to the circulation of that blood which is 
fitted for the supply of the body, and the in- 
terruption of their motion threatens life. 





Fie. 3.--RAcHEL. 


Accordingly, these two organs are united by 
nerves, and, consequently, by the closest sym- 
pathy; and in all the variations to which 
they are liable they are still found to corre- 
spond, the accelerated action of the one be- 
ing directly followed by the excitement of 
the other. 

The motion of the lungs proceeds from a 
force altogether external to them; they them- 
selves are passive, being moved by a very 
great number of muscles which lie upon the 
breast, back, and neck; that is, the exterior 
muscles give play to the ribs, and the lungs 
follow the motions of the chest. The heart 
and lungs, though insensible to common im- 
pression, yet being acutely alive to their 
proper stimulus, suffer from the slightest 
change of posture or exertion of the frame, 
and also from the changes or affections of the 
mind. The impression thus made on these 
internal organs is not visible by its effect 
upon them, but upon the external and remote 
muscles associated with them. This law ex- 
ists in all mankind ; we see the consequence 
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in those susceptible and nervous persons 
whom the mere change of position or the 
effort of rising or the slightest emotion of 
mind flutters and agitates. But it is when 
the strong are subdued by this mysterious 
union of soul and body, when passion tears 
the breast, that the most afflicting picture of 
human frailty is presented, and the surest 
proof afforded that it is on the respiratory 
organs that the influence of passion falls with 
so powerful an expressicn of agony. 

The next circumstance of this detail to 
which I beg attention, is the extent of the 
actions of respiration: the remoteness of the 
parts agitated in sympathy with the heart. 
The act of respiration is not limited to the 
trunk ; the actions of certain muscles of the 
windpipe, the throat, the lips, the nostrils, 
are necessary to expand those tubes and 
openings, so that the air may be admitted 
through them in respiration, with a freedom 
corresponding with the increased action of 
the chest. Without this the sides of these 


“pliant tubes would fall together, and we 


should be suffocated by exertion or passion. 
Let us consider how many muscles are com- 
bined in the simple act cf breathing; how 
many are added in the act of coughing; how 
these are changed and modified in sneezing. 
Let us reflect on the various combinations of 
muscles of the throat, windpipe, tongue, lips 
in speaking and singing, and we shall be 
able justly to estimate the extent of the mus- 
cles which are associated with the proper or 
simple act of dilating and compressing the 
chest. But how much more numerous arc 
the changes wrought upon these muscles 
when nature employs them in the double 
capacity of communicating our thoughts 
and feelings; not in the language of sounds 
merely, but in the language of expression m 
the countenance also ; for certainly the one is 
as much their office as the other. 

The nervous system is complex in an ex- 
traordinary degree ; but the reader may not 
be deterred from attempting to understand 
at least so much that there is a class of nerves 
appropriated to respiration. These nerves 
arise from the same part of the brain; the 
great central nerve descends into the chest 
to be distributed to the heart and lungs, and 
the others extend to the exterior muscles of 
the chest, neck, and face. Under the influ- 








ence of the central nerve, the diverging ex- 
ternal ones become the instruments of breath- 
ing and of expression. The labor of many 
months discloses to the anatomist but a part 
of these nervous cords, and the consideration 
of the uses they serve presents the most over- 
whelming proof of the excellence of design, 
—but a design made manifest by the results 
rather than comprehensible in its means. 

Can we perfectly understand how tickling 
the throat should produce a convulsion over 
the whole frame, in which a hundred mus- 
cles are finely adjusted and proportioned in 
their actions to expel what irritates the wind- 
pipe ? or how tickling the nostril should 
make a change in these muscles, throw some 
out and bring others into action, to the effect 
of sending the air through a different tube to 
remove what is offensive, and all this without 
the act. of the will? 

Let us see how the machine works. Ob- 
serve a man threatened with suffocation; re- 
mark the sudden and wild energy that per- 
vades every feature; the contractions of his 
throat, the gasping and the spasmodic twitch- 
ings of his face, the heaving of his chest and 
shoulders, and how he stretches his hands 
and catches like a drowning man. These are 
efforts made under the oppressive, intolerable 
sensation of his heart; and the means which 
nature employs to guard and preserve the 
animal machine, giving to the vital organ a 
sensibility that irresistibly excites to the ut- 
most exertion. 

It is this painful sensation that introduces 
us to “this breathing world ;” which guards 
the vital functions through life as it draws 
us into existence. Pain is the agent which 
most effectually rouses the dormant faculties 
of both mind and body. While the child 
slumbers in the womb it does not live by 
breathing, it possesses an organ which per- 
forms the office of the lungs. In the birth 
there is a short interval between the loss of 
the one organ and the substitution of the 
other; nor would the breath ever be drawn 
or the lungs perform their function but for 
this painful and irresistible nisus, which calls 
the whole corresponding muscles into action. 
Spasms and contractions are seen to extend 
over the infant’s chest ; the features are work- 
ing, and the muscles of the face agitated 
probably for the first time; at last air is ad- 
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mitted into the lungs, a feeble cry is heard, 
the air in successive inspirations fully dilates 
the chest, and the child cries lustily. Now 
the regular respiration is established and the 
animal machinery subsides into repose. 
“* We came crying hither, 

Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air 

We waw/l and cry :—I will preach to thee: mark, 

When we were born, we cry, that we are come 

To this great stage of fools !"—Lear. 

With the revolution which the whole econ- 
omy has undergone, new wants are engender- 
ed, new appetites; these are again lulled by 
the mother’s breast. During all this no one 
sympathizes with the little sufferer, the gri- 
mace with which he enters the world excites 
only smiles. 

“On parent's knees, a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled— 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou may’st smile, when all around thee weep.” 
From the Persian. 

“ Anger,” says Lord Bacon, “is certainly 
a kind of baseness, as it appears well in the 
weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns 
—children, women, old folks, sick folks.” 
But this I may say, that anger is at no period 
of life so strongly impressed upon human fea- 
tures as in the first moment of our visiting 
the light. At the instant of our birth, an as- 
sociation of muscles is formed and at the 
same time put in operation, stamping a char- 
acter of expression which betrays the wants 
of the body in early infancy and the suffer- 
ings of the mind in the after period. The 
frame of the body, constituted for the sup- 
port of the vital functions, becomes the in- 
strument of expression; and an extensive 
class of passions, by influencing the heart, 
by affecting that sensibility which governs 
the muscles of respiration, calls them into co- 
operation so that they become an undeviating 
and sure sign of certain states or conditions of 
themind. They are the organs of expression. 

Returning now to the contemplation of any 
of the stronger passions, we comprehend 
much which was before obscure. We see 
why that grief which strikes the heart should 
affect the regularity of breathing ;* why the 
muscles of the throat should be affected 
with spasm; why slight quivering motions 
pass from time to time over the face, the lips, 





* “The grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break.” 
Macbeth. 





and cheeks and nostrils; because these are 
the organs of respiration, organs which have 
their muscles united to the sensibility of the 
heart, and moved under its influence. Now 
we comprehend how the passion of rage or 
terror binds and tightens the chest; how the 
features are so singularly agitated by the in- 
direct as well as by the direct influence of the 
passions; how the words are cut; how the 
voice sticks in the throat ; how the paralyzed 
lips refuse the commands of the will, so that 
they are held in a mixed state of violence and 
weakness, which, more than any fixed expres- 
sion, characterizes the influence of the passion. 

BuiusHine.—The sudden flushing of the 
countenance in blushing belongs to expres- 
sion as one of the many sources of sympathy 
which bind us together. This suffusion 
serves no purpose of the economy, while we 
must acknowledge the interest which it ex- 
cites as an indication of mind. It adds per- 
fection to the features of beauty.* 

The color which attends exertion or the 
violent passions, as of rage, arises from gen- 
eral vascular excitement, and differs from 
blushing. Blushing is too sudden and too 
partial to be traced to the heart’s action. 
That it is a provision for expression may be 
inferred from the color extending only to the 
surface of the face, neck, and breast, the 
parts most exposed. It is not acquired ; it 
is from the beginning. It is unlike the effect 
of powerful, depressing emotions which in- 
fluence the whole body. The sudden con- 
viction of the criminal is felt in every pore ; 
but the color caused by blushing gives brill- 
iancy and interest to the expression of the face. 
In this we perceive an advantage possessed 
by the fair family of mankind, and which 
must be lost to the dark, for I can hardly be- 
lieve that a blush may be seen in the Negro.t 








* Dr. Burgess, who has written a volume on “ Blush- 
ing,” affirms that a Circassian maid who blushes brings 
a higher price in the slave market ! 

+ A wound in the black leaves a scar in which the dark 
pigment of the skin is wanting; and the white spot 
formed by such a cicatrix in the face of the Negro red- 
dens with passion. 

In contrasting, by comparative anatomy, the internal 
structure of animals, we find in some classes parta of the 
organization apparently useless or superfluous, to dis- 
cover the full development and appropriate functions of 
which, we must refer to other classes. If the black 
blushes unseen, it only shows that the incidental cclor 
does not affect the general structure and processes. 
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We think of blushes as accompanying shame; 
but it is indicative of excitement. There is 
no shame when lively feeling makes a timid 
youth break through the restraint which 
modesty and reserve have imposed. It is be- 
coming in youth; it is seemly in more ad- 
vanced years in women. Blushing assorts 
well with youthful and with effeminate fea- 
tures, while nothing is more hateful than a 
dog-face that exhibits no token of sensibility 
in the variations of color. 
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in the face they have merely to operate on 
the skin, the lips, nostrils, and eyelids, they 
require less power, and are therefore more 
delicate. And that power is not always di- 
rectly under the will like the muscular exer- 
tions of the body and limbs; it is often invol- 
untary and is inseparably united to the con- 
ditions or affections of the mind. The lat- 
ter consideration gives much interest to the 
subject; for by this provision in the mus- 
cles, the very spirit by which the body is 
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Fie. 4.—Muscies or THE Face. 


ESSAY IV. 
OF THE MUSCLES OF THE FACE IN MAN. 


THE muscular part of the animal frame 
consists of a peculiar fibrous substance pos- 
sessing the power of contraction, and, conse- 
quently, of producing motion. In the limbs 
and trunk the muscles are attached to the 
bones, and are distinct and powerful; but as 








animated and the various emotions shine out 
in the countenance. 

It has been said that the superiority of the 
human face in expression is an accidental 
effect of the number of muscles which are 
provided in man for the faculty of speech. 
That many of the muscles called into action 
in speech are also employed in expression 
will be readily admitted ; but besides these 
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there are muscles of the human features 
which have no connection with the voice, 
and are purely instrumental in expression. 
Further: the human countenance is pre-emi- 
nent, not only in having muscles proper to 
man, but we shall find that he also possesses 
the peculiarities of two great classes of the 
lower animals, having the muscles which are 
characteristic of both these classes combined 
in his face. 

To understand what follows, it is not nec- 
essary for the reader to know more of the 
structure of muscles than that they are form- 
ed of distinct packets of fibres; that the 
extremities are called their origins and inser- 
tious; the fixed extremity attached generally 
to some point of bone being the origin; the 
extremity which is moved the insertion. I 
shall consider the muscles of the face in three 
groups: first, those which surround the eye; 
secondly, those which move the nostrils; and 
lastly, those around the mouth. And first, 
OF THE MUSCLES OF THE FOREHEAD AND 

EYEBROW. 

The forehead is, more than any other part 
characteristic of the human countenance. It 
is the seat of thought, a tablet where every 
emotion is distinctly impressed ; and the eye- 
brow is the moveable type for this fair page. 
“Frons hominis tristitie, hilaritatis, clementix, severi- 

tatis, index est.”"— Pliny. 

The eye is the chief feature of expression. 
It takes a thousand shades from the relations 





Fie. 5.—Muscies of THE FOREHEAD AND EYEBROW. 


of the surrounding parts; and the eyebrow, 
that dark arch which surmounts it, is itself 
an eloquent index of the mind. Some one 
has called the eyebrow “the rainbow of 
peace, or the bended bow of discord.” 





There are four muscles attached to the eye- 
brow : : 

1. A muscle, called occipito frontalis (a), 
descends over the forehead, and is inserted 
into the eyebrow where it mingles its fibers 
with the next muscle. The simple action of 





Fie. 6.—ANATOMY OF THE EYE. 


the frontal portion of the occipito frontalis 
is to raise or arch the eyebrow, as in surprise 
or doubt; or as if we meant to say, “I must 
look further into this.” 

2. The muscle which closes the eyelids is 
the orbicularis palpebrarum (B). We shall 
divide this muscle into three parts. Its 
fibers surround the eye, being spread in a cir- 
cular direction upon the margin of the orbit 
and the eyelids. The stronger portion encir- 
cling the orbit shuts the eyelids with that 
spasmodic force which is felt when something 
irritating is thrown into the eye. The paler 
and more delicate fibers, which lie more im- 
mediately upon the eyelids, gently close the 
eye as in winking or in sleep. A third set 
of fibers is situated directly on the margins 
of the eyelids.* It is the outer and stronger 
circle which draws down the eyebrow and is 
the direct opponent of the occipito frontalis. 

8. The-third muscle (c) is properly a part 
of the first, and is termed the descending slip 
of the occipito frontalis. As it descends on 
the side of the nose to be attached to the 
bridge, it has a different effect from the great- 
er part of the muscle ; it draws down the in- 
ner extremity of the eyebrow. 

4. The next muscle is the corrugator super- 
cilii (p). It arises from the lowest point of 
the frontal bone, where it joins the bones of 





* For the actions of these different portions of the 
general muscle, see the author's ** Practical Essays,” 
Part I. on Squinting. 
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the nose, and running, obliquely upward, is 
inserted into the skin under the eyebrow. 
The two muscles acting together knit the 
eyebrows. These are the muscles of the 
forehead and eyebrows. 

In the arched and polished forehead, ter- 
minated by the distinct line of the eyebrow, 
there is an especial capacity for indicating 
human thought. The lines drawn here often 
give meaning of a high character to motions 
of the features in the lower part of the face 
which would otherwise express mere animal 
activity. And it is not a fleshy brow that is 
best adapted for expression. The fullness of 
the forehead and around the eyes which 
the artists and poets 
combined to give to 
Hercules, conveys the 
idea of dull, brutal 
strength and a lower- 
ing expression ; while 
the forehead of the 
thin, pale student, 
may evince intelli- 
‘ gence or elevation of 
thought. 

The levator palpe- 
bre superioris, the 
muscle which raises the upper eyelid and is 
an opponent of the orbicularis, arises deep 
within the orbit, and is attached in front to 
the cartilage which gives form and firmness 
to the upper eyelid. 

There are also within the orbit six other 
muscles which are inserted into the eyeball. 
Their action is a subject of high interest, to 
discuss which would require a volume. I 
must limit myself to the question of the ex- 
pression of the eye, referring the reader for 
more ample illustrations to those memoirs 
which treat of the subserviency of the mus- 
cles to vision, and of their action in cleaning 
the cornea and protecting the organ.* 

OF THE EXPRESSION OF THE HUMAN EYE. 

The eye is the most lively feature in the 
countenance; the first of our senses to awake, 
and the last to cease motion. It is indica- 
tive of the higher and the holier emotions— 
of all those feelings which distinguish man 
from the brutes. 

A large eye is not only consistent with 





Fic. 7.—A Mopern Guapt- 
ATOR. 





* See the ‘Nervous System,” 4th edition, page 145; 
‘* Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand,” 4th edition, p. 329. 








beauty, but necessary to it. The eye of the 


eagle, even of the ox, is familiar in the sim- 
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Fie. 8.—Fine EyYEs. 


iles of poets, The Arab expresses his idea 
of a woman’s beauty, by saying, that she has 
the eye of the gazelle; it is the burden of 
their songs. The timidity, gentleness, and 
innocent fear, in the eye of the deer tribe, 
are compared with the modesty of a young 
girl. “Let her be as the loving hind and 
pleasant roe.” Inthe eye we look for mean- 
ing, for human sentiment, for reproof.* 

Do architects study enough, when arranging 
the masses of their buildings for effect, how 
the shadows will fall? The statuary, at all 
events, must. ‘The eye ought to be sunk,” 
says Winkleman.+ Yes, relatively to the 
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Fie. 9. 


forehead, but not in reference to the face. 
That would give a very mean expression. It 
is the strong shadow produced by the pro- 
jecting eyebrow which gives powerful effect 
to the eye in sculpture. 

We have said that the eye indicates the 
holier emotions In all stages of society and 
in every clime the posture and expression of 
reverence have been the same. The works 
of the great masters who have represented 
the more sublime passions of man may be ad- 
duced as evidences: by the upturned direc- 





* “T gave him,” said Dr. Parr, ‘‘ the chastisement of 
my eye.”’ 

+“ Aux tétes idéales, les yeux sont tonjours plus en- 
foncés, qu'ils ne le sont en général dans la nature.” 
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tion of the eyes and a correspondence of 
feature and attitude they address us in lan- 
guage intelligible to all mankind. The hum- 
ble posture and raised eyes are natural, 
whether in the darkened chamber or under 
the open vault of heaven. 

On first consideration, it seems merely con- 
sistent that when pious thoughts prevail 
man should turn his eyes from things earth- 
ly to the purer objects above. 
a reason for this which is every way worthy 
of attention. When subject to particular in- 
fluences, the natural position of the eyeball 
is to be directed upward. In sleep, languor, 
and depression, or when affected with strong 
emotions, the eyes naturally and insensibly 
roll upward. The action is not a voluntary 
one; it is irresistible. Hence in reverence, 
in devotion, in agony of mind, in all senti- 
ments of pity, in bodily pain with fear of 
death, the eyes assume that position. 

Let us explain by what muscles the eyes 
are so revolyed. There are two sets of mus- 
cles which govern the motions of the eyeball. 
Four straight muscles, attached at cardinal 
points, by combining their action, move it 
in every direction required for vision; and 
these muscles are subject to the will. When 
the straight muscles, from weariness or ex- 
haustion, cease to guide the eye, two other 
muscles operate to roll it upward under the 
eyelid: these are the oblique muscles, Ac- 
cordingly, in sleep, in fainting, in approach- 
ing death, when the four voluntary muscles 
resign their action, and insensibility creeps 
over the retina, the oblique muscles prevail, 
and the pupil is revolved, so as to expose 
only the white of the eye. It is so far con- 
solatory to reflect, that the apparent agony 
indicated by this direction of the eyes, in 
fainting or the approach of death, is the 
effect of encroaching insensibility—of ob- 
jects impressed on the nerve of vision being 
no longer perceived. 

We thus see that when wrapt in devotional 
feelings, and when outward impressions are 
unheeded, the eyes are raised by an action 
neither taught nor acquired. It is by this 
instinctive motion we are led to bow with 
humility, to look upward in prayer, and to re- 
gard the visible heavens as the seat of God. 


* Prayer is the upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near.” 


But there is | 








Although the savage does not always dis- 
tinguish God from the heavens above him, 
this direction of the eye would appear to be 





Fig. 11.—PRaYERFUL. 


the source of the universal belief that the 
Supreme Being has his throne above. The 
idolatrous negro in praying for rice and yams, 
or that he may be active and swift, lifts up 
his eyes to the canopy of the sky.* So, in 
intercourse with God, although we are taught 
that our globe is ever revolving: though 
religion inculcates that the Almighty is 
everywhere, yet, under the influence of this 
position of the eye, which is no doubt de- 
signed for a purpose, we seek Him on high. 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.” + 

See, then, how this property of our bodily 
frame has influenced our opinions and be- 
lief—our conceptions of the Deity, our re- 
ligious observances, our poetry, and daily 
habits. 

Although the geologist may think that the 
account in the Scriptures of the formation 
of the earth is contradicted by his theories, 
we perceive in our present investigation a 
strict agreement in man’s inmost structure 
with the book of life; and we may say with 





*Barsot: “ Description of Guinea.” 

+ The same influence which thus induces a posture of 
the body in accommodation to the eye makes the atti- 
tude of stooping the eign of supplication, of obeisance, 
and courtesy among all nations. “ And Araunah looked 
and saw the king and his servants coming on toward 
him; and Araunah went out, and bowed himeelf before 
the king, on his face upon the ground.” So, Abraham: 
“ And he lift up his eyes and looked, and lo, three men 
stood by him; and when he saw them he ran to meet 
them from the tent door, and bowed himeelf toward the 
ground.” 

The Mohammedans, in acts of devotion, cross their 
hands on their bosom and incline the head. 
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Kepler, that man should not resign his nat- 
ural feelings and thoughts in pursuit of phil- 
sophy, “ but that lifting up his natural eyes, 
with which alone he can see, he should from 
his own heart pour himself out in worship to 
the Creator, being certain that he gives no 
less worship to God than the astronomer.” 

By this physical conformation, combined 
with our highest quality of mind, we are led 
to the expression of devotion. The design 
of man’s being was that he might praise and 
honor his Maker. Gratitude is the debt of 
our nature, and in this property of the eye 
there is pointed out to us how that gratitude, 
which is the distinguishing character of our 
minds, is to be directed. 

The orbicularis muscle of the eyelids acts 
powerfully in certain kinds of expression. In 
laughing and crying, the outer circle of this 
muscle, as it contracts, gathers up the skin 
about the eye; and at the same time it com- 
presses the eyeball. A new interest is given 
to the subject when we inquire into the ob- 
ject of that compression. It has a distinct 
relation to the circulation of the blood within 
the eye. During every violent act of expira- 
tion, whether in hearty laughter, weeping, 
coughing, or sneezing, the eyeball is firmly 
compressed by the fibers of the orbicularis; 
and this is a provision for supporting and 
defending the vascular system of the interior 
of the eye from a retrograde impulse com- 
municated to the blood in the veins at that 
time. When we contract the chest and ex- 
pel the air, there is a retardation of the 
blood in the veins of the neck and head; 
and in the more powerful acts of expulsion 
the blood not only distends the vessels, but 
is even regurgitated into the minute branch- 
es. Were the eye not properly compressed 
at that time, and a resistance given to the 
shock, irreparable injury might be inflicted 
on the delicate textures of the interior of the 
eye.* Hence we see a reason for the closed 
state of the eyelids, and wrinkling of the 
surrounding skin, and twinkling of the eye 
in hearty laughter. 





* “Tf we separate the eyelids of a child to examine the 
eye, while it cries and struggles with passion, by taking 
off the natural support to the vascular system of the eye, 
and the means of guarding it against the rush of blood 
then occurring, the conjunctiva becomes suddenly filled 
with blood, and the eyelids everted.”"—Nervous System, 
p. 175. 





In the drunkard, there is a heaviness of 
eye, a disposition to squint, and to see double, 
and a forcible elevation of the eyebrow to 
counteract the dropping of the upper eyelid, 
and preserve the eyes from closing. Hogarth 
has very happily caught this hanging of the 
eyelid, with the effort in the muscles of the 
forehead to prevent it from actually falling. 
The peculiar expression may be thus ex- 
plained. In the stupor of inebriation, the 
voluntary muscles of the eyeball resign their 
action to the oblique muscles, which, as we 
have seen, instinctively revolve the eye up- 
ward when insensibility comes on: at the 
same time the muscle which elevates the up- 
per lid yields, in sympathy with the oblique 
muscles, to the action of the orbicularis 
which closes the eyes, and the eyelid drops. 
The condition is, in short, the same as that 
of falling asleep, when the eyeball revolves 
as the lids close. It is the struggle of the 
drunkard to resist, with his half-conscious 
efforts, the rapid turning up of the eye, and 
to preserve it under the control of the volun- 
tary muscles, that makes him see objects 
distorted, and strive, by arching his eye- 
brows, to keep the upper lid from descend- 
ing. The puzzled appearance which this 
gives rise to, along with the relaxation of 
the lower part of the face, and the slight 
paralytic obliquity of the mouth, complete 
the degrading expression, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 


OUISA, the Queen-Consort of Frederick 
William ITI., and mother of the present 

King of Prussia, was born March 10, 1776, at 
Hanover, where her father, the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz and brother of Queen Char- 
lotte, consort of George III. of England, was 
then commandant. In May, 1782, when Louisa 
was only in her seventh year, she experienced 
her first trial, the death of her careful and 
affectionate mother. Soon after this lament- 
able occurrence, to soften the bitterness of his 
domestic associations, the Duke, with his 
family of several young children, removed 
from the town of Hanover to reside in the ad- 
jacent palace of Herrenhausen. In the fall of 
1784 he contracted a second marriage, with 
the Princess Charlotte, the sister of his late 
wife. The fostering care of this beloved step- 
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mother was not long enjoyed ; for early in the 
winter of 1785 death demanded her also as 
another victim from this illustrious family. 
The now twice-widowed husband resigned the 
Hanoverian service and returned with all his 
family to Darmstadt. Louisa and her sister, 
Frederica, were there placed in the charge of 


their maternal grandmother, the Landgravine 


of Hesse-Darmstadt, by whom they were care- 
fully educated. 

Romantic tours and journeys on frequent 
occasions gave diversity to the lile of the 


of Prussia, Frederick William II., with his two 
sons, the Crown Prince and Prince Louis, took 


| the field, and with his division of the army 


drove the French from Frankfort and made 
that city his headquarters, in December, 1792. 
The next spring, the Landgravine of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, with her granddaughters, Louisa 
and Frederica, had occasion to pass through 


| Frankfort on their way home. They stopped, 


however, for a short time in the city, and were 
to be introduced to the king and take their de- 
parture the same evening, after the termina- 
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PORTRAIT OF QUEEN 


young princess, contributed to enlarge her 
mind with much information of general utility, 
enabled her to acquire considerable knowledge 
of character, and at the same time developed 
her notable power of conciliation and of ren- 
dering happy all who approached her. 

The following curious circumstances brought 
the Crown Prince of Prussia and his future 
consort into personal contact: 

The German States, soon after the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, united to resist the 
encroachments of the French, and the King 








LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 


tion of the performance at the theater; but the 
king caused the two young princesses to be 
invited to supper, which invitation was ac- 
cepted. At the first glance, the Crown Prince 
was irresistibly attracted by the loveliness of 
the young Princess Louisa. 

In April, 1793, shortly after this interview, 
they were betrothed; and on the day before 
Christmas of the same year were married, 
amid great festivities, at Berlin. Their union 
was one of mutual affection, and productive of 
much conjugal happiness. 
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On his father’s death, the Crown Prince, 
with his consort, were called to the privileges 
and duties of the throne. The queen admir- 
ably fulfilled all the duties of her high station 
as well as those of wife and mother. Her 
beauty, her grace, her benevolent and lofty 
character attracted the hearts of all, and her 
goodness won the confidence of the nation. 

The violation of Prussian territory by Na- 
poleon, and his increasing arrogance toward 
Prussia, led to war. The queen, popular and 
beloved by all classes, exerted strong influence 
in the country in opposition to the French 
Emperor, and on that account she became 
specially obnoxious to him. She followed her 
husband into the camp, and the battle of Jena 
had commenced before she returned to Berlin. 

The fatal defeat which he sustained at Jena 
prostrated the Prussian monarchy, and wrung 
the heart of the queen with bitter grief. Blow 
followed blow, and the depth of humiliation 
was reached by Prussia when, after the battle 
of Friedland, Frederick William reached Til- 





sit almost without a kingdom. Silesia was, 
however, restored on the intercession of the 
queen, and this, with the provinces on the 
right bank of the Elbe, was all that remained 
to Prussia. 

Queen Louisa, on the 16th July, 1810, was 
seized with what proved to be her last illness, 
an abscess on the lungs, and died shortly after- 
ward. 

On the 23d of December, 1810, the anni- 
versary of the day on which Louisa of Strelitz 
entered Berlin as a bride, her corpse was con- 
signed to its final resting-place at Charlotten- 
burg. In 1840 her husband was laid by her 
side. 

In the character of Queen Louisa, as has 
been remarked, “ Germany saw its best self 
personified, love of liberty and country, pleas- 
ure in domestic and family life, taste for 
poetry, deep and pious gratitude for all the 
gifts of God.” This may account for the high 
veneration in which her name and memory 
are still held throughout the Fatherland. 
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THE CHINESE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 
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BY CAPT. N. W. BECKWITH (NAUTES.)—IV. 


O account of the Philippine Islands, how- 

ever concise, could be deemed fair with- 
out some notice of their Chinese residents— 
already the most indispensable portion of the 
population, and every day increasing in im- 
portance. 

If we gauge the general prosperity of any 
commonwealth by the searching test of the 
cheapness with which it affords the necessaries 
of life to its citizens, then is China by far the 
most surpassingly prosperous in the whole fam- 
ily of nations. For in her markets the masses 
feed and clothe themselves Jdetfer than the la- 
borers of any other division of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, at an average monthly rate of 
eighty-seven cents per head.* This astonishing 
economy is a result due, first, to her unparal- 
leled agricultural system, and the co-existing, 
co-extending pisciculture which is everywhere 
made its concomitant, or, rather, its comple- 





* It may aid the reader's conceptions to remember that 
the Chinese ‘ cash *"—their only actual coin—is the equiv- 
alent of $0.00.1. 








ment ; for the “ Celestials” are wiser than we, 
and utilize with care and intelligence every 
atom of what we denominate “ waste,”—sewer- 
age of every description, ete.—for manures; 
hence every harbor, lake, river, stream, canal, 
and even ditch, holds pure and unpolluted wa- 
ter, and no obstacle exists to the propagation 
of fish, or the growth of the edible water-plants 
which every Chinese farmer raises in profusion, 
converting their water-courses into practical 
aquaria. Secondly, the unequaled thorough- 
ness and completeness of her means of commu- 
nication—the vast and closely-interwoven net 
of which covers the smiling face of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom like a veil of lace-work, and 
ramifies to the most remote nooks and corners 
of the whole giant empire; so that the pro- 
ducer is always the near neighbor of some 
market for his surplus silk, cotton, rice, fish, 
fowls, fruit—what not! And, lastly, to the 
free schools and compulsory education, which 
her Government has maintained for centuries, 
by which the intelligence of her population 
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has been trained and developed up to the point 
of devising and maintaining these unique ad- 
vantages. 

Where the cost of subsistence is so cheap, it 
necessarily follows that the purchasing power 
of capital is enhanced beyond all comparison, 
and the money value of labor, like that of any 
purchasable commodity, becomes correspond- 
ingly reduced; hence, in China we find that 
wages also have settled to a figure far below 
the lowest conceptions of the Western labor- 
er,* yet it is always in excess of the necessary 
expenditure for living to about the same pro- 
portion as is realized by the latter; and herein 
we see a living demonstration of the fallacy of 
that pernicious sophistry with which many 
persuade themselves and their fellows that 
“high wages” are an indication of a progress- 
ing common weal. 

Absolutely the condition of the Chinese la- 
borer is about the same as that of the laborer 
of any other country in prosperous times. He 
holds about the same chances for amassing a 
competence, and no more, if we leave out of 
consideration his superior habits of steadiness 





* In the “ treaty ports,” where the exigencies of the 
Western commerce are often producing sudden and press- 
ing demands for labor, wages rule far above the steady 
rates common to the empire. A domestic obtains from 
three to four dollars per month, out of which he clothes 
himself; an out-door laborer —“coolie *"—who feeds, 
lodges, and clothes himself, sometimes obtains forty 
cents per day (Sundays excepted) ; and a skillful mechanic 
perhaps ten cents more, Such cases, however, are ab- 
normal, occasioned entirely by local and often ephemeral 
causes, and are so frequently interrupted by depressions 
as to make it difficult to ascertain a safe average. The 
* sampan-pigeon * gives doubtless the best indication 
of what that is. A‘ sampan”’ isa large boat, thoroughly 
well built and equipped, fast sailing and rowing, and— 
the particular class of which I am speakiug—two-masted 
in rig, is manned by five or six adults, both sexes, who 
live exclusively on board, as well as the family, usually 
anything but a small one, of the owner, who is also the 
commander. The hire of one of these boats and her 
whole personnel, in Hong Kong, for example, remains 
during all the fluctuations of the labor market ashore at 
the one steady fixed rate—from 1864 to 1867 the writer 
can vouch for it from actual experience—of seventy-five 
cents per day. Out of this the owner pays and subsists 
his crew, rears his family, keeps his boat in complete 
order, repair, cleanliness, and decoration—oftentimes at 
the close of an engagement making his employer a 
“cumshaw,” besides the annual cost of licensing, etc., 
and yet lays by more than a bare competence; for he is 
generally able to dower a daughter on her marriage, and 
not unfrequently can afford to “ set up *’ a son, when he 
becomes competent, with a new “sampan”’—all her 
“tackle, apparel, and furniture,” as the charter party 
phraseology hath it, complee. Yet such a craft, with 
her marvelous intricacies of internal arrangement and 
accommodation, could not be produced in New York for 
less than $650 to $700. 





and providence, which give him a decided ad- 
vantage. Therefore, as with his European 
fellow, the offer of increased wages is an allure- 
ment, powerful in proportion to its excess of 
the customary rates; this is why he emigrates. 
But he is more cautious than the European. 
He likes to provide against the possibility of 
bad treatment when away from home; he does 
not know what may be the cost of subsistence 
in this foreign land, therefore he requires the 
items of food and clothing to be assured to him 
also; and, above all, must be made certain of 
his eventual return to the Land of Flowers. 
These and other such stipulations assume the 
form of a written contract,* for periods varying 
from five to eight years, and rates ranging 
from two and a-half to four dollars per month; 
this is how he emigrates. But the sum of his 
earnings will be, in China, tenfold the value it 
represents in the inflated markets of the Fan- 
qui; hence, however he may prolong his ab- 
sence, be it to quadruple the period originally 
contracted for—in the pursuit of more riches, 
either by labor, trade, or speculation—his grand 
ultimate is always—home. 

In all this we have the key to the grand 
Chinese exodus which will characterise this 
age— although as yet it is nothing. The 
knowledge of the, to them immense, wages 
to be earned in foreign lands, is as yet confined 
to the comparative sprinkling, at a few points 
along the coast, of those who feel the influence 
of Western intercourse. But when that knowl- 
edge penetrates, as it is fast doing, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, stirring up 
its toiling hundreds of millions with that ad- 
venturous spirit which is the precise analogue 
of the overmastering impulse which attains 
historic importance in our own gold-seeking 
“rushes” and “ fevers,” then will our statesmen 
find themselves confronted with a phenome- 
non, for which, not alone all American, but all 
European history also, affords neither prece- 
dent nor parallel. In the Gothic emigration 
across the Danube, during the ill-omened reign 
of Valens, impelled by those “all-destroying 
Huns,” who in their turn were fugitives before 
the victorious generals of the Chinese Empire 
—uas its ancient records abundantly prove—is 
to be found the nearest approach to a resem- 
blance; and there are chapters in that famous 
story not all devoid of instruction for the Amer- 





* This particular does not now generally apply to the 
Philippine immigrant; intercourse and proximity have 
perfected his knowledge of the country, and he knows 
how he can manage there. 
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ican politician in this connection. Neverthe- 
less, a widely different policy—not alone from 
that in which the Roman emperor so disas- 
trously failed, but from any that he might have 
devised appropriate fur the treatment of a semi- 
barbarous nation of soldiers—is indicated for 
the proper management of the vast, civilized, 
industrial invasion soon to sweep upon the 
Pacific shore. It will be well if we are warned 
and wise in time; for according as it is gov- 
erned, it means utter ruin or unexampled pros- 
perity and power—and between these two 
there lies no middle course. Its coming is 
simply inevitable! By thousands and tens of 
thousands there are even now outpouring upon 
the Philippines, Singapore, and the straits set- 
tlements, Java, Peru, California, Australia, and 
around the Cape of Good Hope, into the Span- 
ish, French, and British West Indies, and Gui- 
ana; yet these swarms are not even the van- 
guard of the myriads which a few years more 
will send forth. Wherever these pioneers have 
gone, large and rapid expansions of trade, 
caused by the vigorous impulse which they 
communicate to the various industries, have 
immediately followed. 

The return of these, and their display of the 
wealth—for such it will prove in China—which 
they acquired in the “unknown land of the 
red-faced men,” is the “little leaven” that is 
fast leavening the whole mass of the Mongolian 
industrial classes, whose aggregate is above 
Jive hundred millions ! 

The mere anticipation of such a tremendous 
movement is staggering. But our fields are 
ample. On their vast and fertile expanses the 
enormous wave of Asiatic emigration may ex- 
pend its forces with the most blessed results,— 
if only timely wisdom sway the national coun- 
cils. That unreal mockery, the “ heathen Chi- 
nee,” which affrights the feeble souls of many 
would-be statesmen, must be exorcised, and its 
place filled by a true conception of the “com- 
ing man,” whose intelligence, skill, self-help- 
fulness, prudence, steadiness, docility, and in- 
domitable continuity, make him above all other 
races the nearest to a realization of the ideally 
perfect artisan. 

During the supremacy of the Company of 
the Philippines, Chinese, as well as all other 
foreigners, were jealously excluded from the 
Spanish possessions in the East; and many 
years elapsed after its abolition in 1834, al- 
though the legal barriers were overthrown 
along with the monopoly in whose interests 
they were erected, ere any number introduced 
themselves upon these islands, so strong were 





the social antipathies of Spaniard and Tagal 
alike. Their number now is not far from 
ninety thousand, having oscillated about that 
figure for the last decade, in consequence of the 
wretched policy of the colonial government, 
which aims at regulating their proportion to 
the native population solely with reference to 
its own political ends; and, for the present at 
least, its object is attained by encouraging no 
more fresh arrivals than what are sufficient to 
fill up the deficit caused by those who return. 

Political non-participation the Chinaman 
every where observes as a matter of course—as, 
indeed, is to be expected from his peculiarly 
non-meddlesome character and disposition, as 
well as from the lack of interest he must feel 
who intends but a temporary residence only, 
not a home; but the Philippine Government 
makes this assurance doubly sure by a law o 
positive disqualification. Not content with so 
much, it proceeds to the careful consideration 
of the paramount question, viz., how much he 
can be made to contribute to the exchequer, 
which, as we have heretofore seen, is ever a 
clamoring inanity, and burdens him with pass- 
ports, fines, taxes, licenses, and manifold en- 
tanglements of sealing-wax and red-tape, to- 
gether with imposts and “benevolences” on 
behalf of the Church. Something of these 
last, however, he may escape by a renunciation 
of Buddha or Koon-fu-tsze, a docking of his 
tail, and a baptism,—when he will become 
petted by the priest, and, to a certain extent, 
looked on with a forgiving eye by the authori- 
ties. All these exactions the still irrepressible 
Fo-khee bears with imperturbable patience, 
good-naturedly “rubbing along,” and contriv- 
ing to add dollar to dollar, maugre all the 
“ squeeze-pigeon,” as he emphatically distin- 
guishes the collective enactments by virtue of 
which money, and yet more money, is extorted 
from him. 

Dreaded by the Tagals, despised by the Span- 
iards, persecuted by the Church, plundered by 
the State, and persistently slandered by every- 
body, he is yet as indispensable an element in 
the body politic as was his prototype, the much 
oppressed Jew of the middle ages. Already 
he has become almost the sole depository of 
the specie of the country, and its internal com- 
merce is exclusively in his hands, as well as all 
the industries of the capital and other centers 
of trade, generally speaking, where are now 
found no other mechanics or shop-keepers ; 
while, as previously hinted, the Government 
finds him of vital importance as a means of 
maintaining that balance of opposing interests 
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which is the condition of its own existence; ¢ 
position well paralleled by that of the monkey- 
judge in the fable—“* in re” the feline claimants 
of the spoliated cheese. However, despite its 
adroit manipulations, the native jealousy is 
waning rapidly; marriages between Chinamen 
and Tagal women have become common—a 
natural consequence of its self-stultifying policy 
in prohibiting the immigration of Chinese 
women—and a new variety of the genus homo, 
the Chino-Tagal, or Tegalo-Mongol, has _be- 
come of sufficient importance to merit a place 
among the other innumerable products of mis- 
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Fie. 1.—Tue “ Kwan” or Manitxa, 


cegenation on the already formidable rolls of 
the ethnologist. Meantime, the millions of 
non-producing acres of the unequaled Philip- 
pine soil, which the Chinese, either by his own 
proper hand or through his civilizing influence 
upon the Tagal, would quickly render useful 
to mankind, remain, because of the exclusive 
policy of the powers that be, howling wilder- 
nesses of forest and swamp, or jungle, wherein 
the savage Negrito and Jgorrota hunt or fight. 

The political status of the Chinese in the 
Philippines is unique. It forms in itself a lit- 
tle State which regulates its own internal af- 
fuirs, having as its head a “ Capitan ” (see cut),* 
as he is denominated by the Spaniards, but 
whom his own people name by the distin- 
guished title Kwan ; for which the Portuguese 
have given us the much misapplied equiva- 
lent, mandarin (from mandar, to command), 
and which the Cantonese frequently use inter- 
changeably with their own proper word. He 
always appears, officially, in the dress and in- 





* From a photographic likeness of the actual incum- 
bent in 1865-66, 





signia of a kwan, according to the style of the 
ante-Mantchoo regimé ; and hence; as may be 
inferred from that, and although in some meas- 
ure treated by the Philippine Government as 
a consul-general, he has neither the accredita- 
tion nor the usual immunities which pertain to 
that important station. 

In point of fact, although it may appear 
somewhat remarkable, this little colony within 
a colony is, in its civil organization, a pure 
democracy. All its officers are elective, and 
hold their seats for stated periods, while the 
suffrage—prepare for a surprise, “ feller-citi- 
zens,”—is Educational! and uncircumscribed 
in aught else, not even in point of age, for a 
child might vote if found possessed of the need- 
ful attainments. 

Whether because the management of their 
own proper affairs is thus relegated entirely to 
themselves, or from their characteristic pains- 
taking to avoid all offence-giving,* or both, the 
Fo-khee is a model citizen. No one ever hears 
of a misbehaving Chinaman. No Wang, Ching, 
Yap, or Choy, which are apparently Celestial 
equivalents for Smith, Brown, Jones, and Rob- 
inson, ever figure in police report or prison 
list. Enter a “tribunal” when you will, but 
among the many shades and types of humanity 
there present, you shall never chance upon a 
“child of Fo-hi”—except, indeed, among the 





* It would doubtless amuse a Chinaman could he know 
that I have employed this cumbrous and awkward phrase 
to convey the idea of a charaeteristic for which he has 
a proper name, familiar in his mouth as “household 
words."’ Should he also be aware of the significance in- 
sisted upon by us, as attaching to the absence of certain 
words in other languages, and couple it with the univer- 
sal Anglo-Saxon swash-bucklerism with which we swag- 
ger about “this narrow world,” he might deal us such a 
coup de maitre with our own favorite club as would stan 
our smirking self-complacency—if that be possible! No 
man can see much of the genuine Chinese, at home or 
abroad, without being impressed, first, by a quality 
which may be very well conveyed by the term “ self-help- 
fulness ;*’ and, next, by the characteristic alluded to in 
the text. Itis not mere ‘‘tact,”—though on a short ac- 
quaintance it might be, and, indeed, continually is set 
down for that—but something higher, born of the teach- 
ings of their Koon-fu-tsze when he stamped Ais golden 
rule upon the mind and life of his people: ‘* He who és 
conscientious, and who feels toward others the same senti- 
ments he has for himself, is nol far from the taou. What 
he does not wish should be done to him, let not himself do 
to others.” With this great maxim, far more active in 
his being than Christians keep the corresponding injunc- 
tion of their Master, the Chinaman works its negative- 
ness into his daily life and intercourse with men, and 
refrains. His is the conduct enjoined upon the Apostles 
—" Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves,""—and 
the quality implied in that mandate is precisely that of 
which I would convey the idea, for lack of a suitable 
name, by the words above, 
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noisy Crowd of spectators there may perhaps 
be one, as much conspicuous for his grave and 
quiet deportment as for bis shaven head, shin- 
ing queue, and indescribable neatness of tout 
ensemble. Some keen-eyed philosophic observ- 
er he, who has taken a leisure hour to note the 
manner in which the “ Fan-qui” administers 
his law and justice ; and, since he can judge 
only from what he sees, we ought to bear 
with him, in all Christian consideration, 
when he honestly refuses to believe in the 
wisdom and authority of our lawgiver. 

It must not be concluded, however, that 
China furnishes no quota to the large class 
of les miserdbdles to be found in these islands. 
I have elsewhere labored to explain what 
are the exceptions to the general rule of 
good conduct observed by the Chinese in 
many countries; how that from the south- 
ern coast of China, and the outlying islands, 
come a fierce and truculent race, not Chi- 
nese, any more than are the Okhotskese, or 
Don Cossacks, though, like them, a division 
of the great Mongolian family, and diverg- 
ing quite as widely in language, manners, 
religion, and physique as do many of our 
differing Aryan branches. The same who, 
constantly warring with the Chinese proper, 
send forth those swarms of blood-thirsty 
buccaneers for which the China Sea still 
bears unenviable repute; the same who, 
mingling surreptitiously among the honest emi- 
grants, the better to conceal their treacherous 
intentions, cause those appalling “ revolts” 
or mutinies on board “ coolie-ships,’ — anent 
which the papers lie so miraculously—frequent- 
ly contriving with much cunning, when unsuc- 
cessful, to throw the whole blame upon their 
innocen’ companions; but who, often failing of 
their intended capture, are carried away to the 
foreign land where they had never intended 
to go, and compelled to fulfill the terms of the 
contract, which they signed only for the pur- 
pose of gaining admission to the ship—their 
contemplated prize. To these wolves caught 
in their own toils, the years of labor which the 
Chinaman seeks, constitute a punishment worse 
than death. Death, indeed, is no punishment 
to a transmigrationist; nor are the wages of 
honest toil any consideration in the eyes of a 
gentleman-freebooter, while work itself means 
the last and lowest degradation; hence fre- 
quent attempts to escape, desperate treacheries, 
bloodily-planned conspiracies—where they are 
in sufficient numbers—often followed by de- 
spair and suicide, always so easy under their 
strange notions of the future—which also makes 











them the grimmest and most uncompromising 
of combatants. These are the much-be-slob- 
bered “ victims” upon whom universal Exeter- 
Hall-ism has been wasting its immitigable tears 
and perennially gushing sympathies. 

Owing to their contiguity to China, which 
obviates the necessity for intending immigrants 


Fig. 2.—CuINESE CARPENTERS AT WORK. 


to organize into special expeditions, and there- 
fore tends to preclude opportunity for the La- 
drone’s “pigeon,” the Philippines long re- 
mained almost absolutely exempt from his 
malefic presence and machinations. But with 
the increasing commercial prosperity of later 
years came increasing chances for the exercise 
of his peculiar gift. Junks of emigrating Chin- 
chew men, not alone for the Spanish colonies, 
but for Singapore, Borneo, Java, or Banca, be- 
gan to be the especial objects of his cupidity. 
The alarmed emigrants sought passages in 
European vessels, although the rates were nec- 
essarily so much greater that oftentimes the 
poorer class were compelled to enter into an 
arrangement by which the payment was effect- 
ed after arrival out of their earnings; thus be- 
gan the system of “deck-passages,” now so 
familiar to every visitor of the China Sea. 
Thither the Ladrone followed, incog., after a 
few sharp encounters at sea had taught him 
that the ship of the Fan-qui was by no means 
so easy and certain a capture as the junk of the 
unwarlike Fo-khee, with the results already 
hinted at. Canton, also, lent a hand to vitiate 
the out-going stream,—Canton, the far-fallen, 
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once the glorious “ Wu-ching-nan,” * but now 
half ladronized and wholly corrupt; throughout 
the whole empire (of which, alas! the world 
has too hastily judged from the specimen this 
greatest and wickedest of seaports presents,) a 
proverb of profiigaty, venality, and disorder, 
—wallowing in dissipation and crime,—retro- 
graded to a condition of ignorance unparalleled 
in the “Great Central Flowery Land” since 
the far-off time when Hwang-tee destroyed the 
records and books,—yet withal one of the gay- 
est of capitals; Canton sent forth a modicum 
of her choice spirits, swindlers, gamblers, 
thieves, and other interesting samples of her 
“fancy.” But these gentry fell upon evil days. 
Their steady countrymen knew them of old 
too well to be deceived by false appearances 
or protestations, and watched them with the 
sleepless eye of suspicion. The kwan sought 
and obtained permission from the Colonial 
Government to organize a Chinese police, tak- 
ing upon himself and his coadjutors the whole 
responsibility of dealing with this peccant in- 
filtration ; and zealously enjoined them, in the 
language of honest Dogberry, but with better 
discrimination, “to comprehend all vagrom 
men.” All convicts were handed over to the 
Colonial authority, which reserved to itself the 
right to inflict the punishments—usually de- 
portation or the chain-gang; and thus the 
Celestial community was, and is, kept thor- 
oughly weeded of all dissolute and dangerous 
members, and its unimipeachably good general 
character vindicated and maintained. This 
chain-gang, numbering in the neighborhood 
of two hundred, labors for the public benefit 
on roads, bridges, government buildings, etc., 
etc., and may be observed any fine day in 
Manilla or its environs in scattered sections of 
twenty to fifty strong; or the ear may detect 
their proximity behind some high wall or in 
some building or yard by the melancholy, un- 
ceasing elank of the fetters which link them 
together, A group of these wretches is worthy 
of study. One of the first peculiarities the ob- 
server notes is the almost invariable presence 
of the “ Tartar-eye,” ¢. ¢., the oblique opening 
of the lids of that organ, which, notwithstand- 
ing the popular belief to the contrary, is rarely 
seen, and then but faintly marked, on the intel- 
ligent brow of the real Chinese, with whom it 
is the sign of unrefined Tartar blood, and held 
to be but few removes from savageism ; mau- 
gre the fact that their Mantchoorian derived 
imperial dynasty bears it in typical perfection. 





* The “‘ Martial City of the South.” 





This chain-gang embracing all the convicts 
ever publicly seen about the capital, travelers, 
who fail to use their tongues, are apt to con- 
clude that, with the exception of a weekly or 
fortnightly native malefactor or two, “ worked 
off” on the Calisada by the garot‘e, during the 
morning early to the braying of martiul music, 
countermarching of regiments of foot, and 
powdering hand-gallop of cavalry, and general 
display before the eyes of the dusky million of 
the grand things military,—the only bad char- 
acters ever known in this happy land are Chi- 
namen. But the “inquiring genius” is not 
long in discovering that the Philippine Goy- 
ernment maintains on the south side of Min- 
danao, in the Straits of Bassilan,a penal sta- 
tion, named Samboangan or Zamboangan, the 
population of which is over eight thousand, 
guarded by a fortress on land and gunboats by 
sea, leaving open, however, one outlet, that 
which leads to the vast unknown interior, 
swarming with savages of the Igorrota type, 
but more dreadful, whom the Spaniards signifi- 
cantly call Moros. Thither are sent all culprits 
not of the Mongolian race. 


WALKING. 


S a nation we love to ride. Steam 

cars, horse cars, and all sorts of ve 
hicles have quite taken us off our feet. Old 
men lead and young men follow, in patroniz- 
ing fast horses and fast hobbies. Both in a 
moral and physical sense we need to do more 
walking. In the city, after attempting to 
swallow both a breakfast and the morning 
news, a rush is made for the cars. After wait- 
ing for them at the street corner and getting 
chilled, the only place left is standing room 
on the outside platform. Having thawed 
out by the hot office register, work is pushed 
at express speed until it is time to take the 
cars for home. This ride morning and even- 
ing is robbing many of one of the best sources 
of life and happiness. Try walking. The 
first few days the muscles may feel a little 
sore but that will soon give place to greater 
strength, Instead of a chill freezing the feet 
and hands, the blood will circulate warmly 
through every part of the body, and dyspep- 
tic symptoms will vanish before half a dozen 
blocks are passed. Do not walk as if the po- 
lice were after you. Keep both eyes open 
and enjoy the morning kaleidoscope of human 
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life that is always to be seen on the streets of 
the city. If possible, manage to meet some 
pleasant. companion with whom you can in- 
terchange thoughts on the topics of the day. 
Walking and talking go well together. 

As the result of this morning and evening 
peaestrian exercise, a glow of health would 
be seen where now the cheek is pale and sun- 
ken, the lungs would expand and the heart 
grow cheery under the tonic of an abundance 
of good fresh air. Are you ashamed to walk ? 
The best men in the city are not. 

The poet-editor, Bryant, in the enjoyment 
of a hale and hearty old age, some time since 
gave the reasons to which he attributed his 
uniform health; prominent among them was 
his daily walk, in all sorts of weather, between 
his home and place of business. In traveling 
for pleasure and improvement, both at home 
and abroad, we ought to walk more, Two 
neighbors attempt the grand tour of Europe 
in two or three months; the one who gets 
home the soonest congratulates himself on 
having completed the trip a week in advance 
of his friend. Very little idea can be form- 
ed of a country from the windows of a flying 
express train, especially after a night passed 
in a sleeping car. Give up large plans of 
visiting every spot of interest in the country 
within a vacation of a month, buy « knap- 
sack and staff and examine some particular 
points with leisurely care. What yo:. see on 





foot does not fade out of the memory like 
the dream of a night. The enjoyment of 
travel is never measured by the number of 
miles passed over or places visited. The best 
lessons and thoughts are lost and distracted 
by a multitude of half-seen pictures, In the 
country nothing can take the place of walk- 
ing. A man on his feet is free. He can do 
as he wishes about keeping the beaten high- 
way. Instead of going round the mountain 
he can climb its sides and examine the rocks, 


‘ with the mosses and ferns and flowers, which 


always grow most beautifully in such places, 
Rest can be taken at any time, best of all at 
the summit. People who ride in the valley 
have faint conceptions of the views enjoyed 
by those who see the long trail of smoke left 
in the wake of the swift-flying engine which 
hurries on its way far below. When old age 
comes, and the stiffened limbs refuse to do us 
service, we can afford to ride; but a young 
man, in vigorous health, ought to take more 
pride in good walking powers than in owning 
fast horses. The one insures firm health and 
strength, the other often leads to fast living 
on the road that ends in moral and physical 
ruin. 

[If one reside three, five, or ten miles from 
his place of business, he must necessarily ride. 
But we grant more walking than is the custom 
would prove economical, healthful, instruct- 
ive, and promotive of long life.—Ep.] 








epartment of fjeligion and fsochoony 





Kuow, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 





PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER ON THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE AS AN INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT. 


(FROM THE FOURTH SERMON BEFORE THE SCHOOL OF DIVINITY AT YALE COLLEGE.) 


Y impression is that preachers are quite 

as well acquainted with human nature 
as the average of well-informed citizens, but 
far less than lawyers, or merchants, or teachers, 
or especially politicians. I mean that, taking 
our American clergy generally in their prac- 
tical relations with society, while on the one 
hand they have shown themseives to be shrewd, 
discreet, and sagacious—and if their separate 








functions had lain in the conduct of affairs 
socially, there would be but little to be criti- 
cized on the whole—yet as preachers they 
stand off toward the bottom of the list among 
students of human nature. I think that our 
profession is in danger, and in great danger, 
of going under, and of working effectively only 
among the relatively less informed and intelli- 
gent of the community; of being borne with 
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in a kind of contemptuous charity, or alto- 
gether neglected, by the men of culture who 
have been strongly developed on their moral 
side—not their moral side as connected with 
revealed religion, but as connected rather with 
human knowledge and worldly wisdom. 

THE BIBLE NOT ENOUGH. 

But I am asked “ Have we not in the truth, 
as it has been revealed in Jesus Christ, every- 
thing that is needed? If a man take the gos- 
pels and the life and sayings of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and preach these, is he not thoroughly 
furnished to every good work, and does he 
need to go outside of the Bible?” Yes, he 
does; for no man can take the inside of the 
Bible if he does not know how to take the out- 
side. The kingdom of God and of truth, as it 
is laid down in the New Testament, is a king- 
dom of seeds. They have been sown abroad, 
and have been growing and developing in the 
world ; and, whereas, when they were initiated 
they were but seminal forms, now they have 
spread like the banyan tree. And shall I go 
back and talk about acorns after I have learned 
about oaks? Shall I undertake to say that 
the infinite truth that is in Jesus Christ is, all 
of it, comprised in the brief and fragmentary 
histories that are contained in the four Evan- 
gelists; that human life has been nothing ; that 
there is no Providence or inspiration in the 
working of God’s truth among mankind; no 
purposed connection between the history of 
the world for eighteen hundred years, vitalized 
by the presence of the Holy Ghost, and those 
truths in the New Testament? All that 
Christianity has produced is a part of Christi- 
anity. All that has been evolved in human 
existence you shall find as germ-forms in the 
Bible; but you must not shut yourself up to 
these germ-forms, with stupid reverence merely 
for the literal text of the gospel. It is the 
gospel alive—the gospel as it has been made 
victorious in its actual conflict with man’s 
lower nature, that you are to preach. 

THE MODERN PREACHER WISER THAN THE 
APOSTLES. 

It is said, “ Are we wiser than the apostles 
were?” Ihopeso. I should be ashamed if we 
were not. “Are we better preachers than they 
were?” Yes, we ought to be better preachers 
in our time than they wouid be. They were 
adapted to their times admirably ; but I think 
it would be as much a misappropriation of 
things to have brought down the arguments of 
the apostles from Jerusalem to our times, as it 
would be to carry up all the scientific knowl- 
edge and all the developed political economy 





which we now have to preach them in old 
Jerusalem within the Temple. We should be 
barbarians to them, and they would be com- 
parative barbarians to us. Adaptation to the 
times in which we live, is the law of Provi- 
dence. The apostles were adapted to their 
times. We must be similarly adapted—not in 
a passive, servile way, but in a living, active 
way, and by taking an interest in the things 
wh.ch men do now. What did the apostles 
preach? Did they not preach like Jews to 
Jews, and Greeks to Greeks? They had 
liberty, and they took the things they found to 
be needful in their time to the people to whom 
they ministered. The following of the apostolic 
example is not to pursue blindly their external 
forms, but to follow the light of their human- 
ity and that of the Gospel. It is said by some, 
“ Has not Christianity been preached by plain 
men, who did not understand so very much 
about human nature, in every age of the 
world?” It has; and what has eighteen hun- 
dred years to show for it? To-day 
THREE-FOURTHS OF THE GLOBE ARE HEATHEN, 
or but semi-civilized. After eighteen hundred 
years of preaching of the faith, under the in- 
spiration of the living Spirit of God, how far 
has Christianity gone in the amelioration of 
the condition of the race? I think that one 
of the most humiliating things that can be 
contemplated, and one of the things most 
savory to the skeptical, and which seems 
the most likely to infuse a skeptical spirit into 
men, is to look at the pretensions of the men 
who boast of the progress of their work, and 
then to look at their performances. I con- 
cede that there has been a great deal done, and 
there has been a great deal of preparation 
for more; but I say that the torpors, the vast 
retrocessions, the long lethargic periods, and 
the wide degeneration of Christianity into a 
kind of ritualistic mummery and conventional 
usage, show very plainly that the past history 
of preaching Christianity is not to be our 
model. We must find a better mode of ad- 
ministration. 
DIVINE AND HUMAN. 

We nced to study human nature, in the first 
place, because it is the divine nature which we 
are to interpret to men. Divine attribute cor- 
responds to our idea of human faculty. The 
terms are analogous. You can not interpret 
the divine nature except through some knowl- 
edge of human nature. There are those who 
believe that God transcends men, not simply 
in quality and magnitude, but in kind. Witb- 
out undertaking to confirm or deny this, I say 
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that the only part of the divine nature that we 
can understand is that part which corresponds 
‘s ourselves, and that all which lies outside of 
what we can recognize is something that never 
can be interpreted by us. It is not within our 
reach. Whatever it may be, therefore, of God 
that by searching we can find out, all that we 
interpret, and all that we can bring, in its 
noral influence, to bear upon men, is in its 
study but a higher form of mental philosophy. 
But, aguin, the fundamental doctrine on which 
our labors stand 1: the need of the transforma- 
tion of man's vature by the Divine Spirit. 
This is alwwgether a question of psychology. 
The old theological way of stating man’s sin- 
fulness, namely, 

TOTAL DEPRAVITY, ~ 
was so gross and so indiscriminating, and was 
so full of endless misapprehensions that it has 
largely dropped out of use. Men no longer 
are accustomed, I think, to use that term as 
once they did. That all men are sinful is 
taught; but “what is meant by ‘sinful?’ ” is 
the question which immediately comes back. 
Instantly the schools begin to discuss it. Is it 
a state of the fiber of the substance of the 
soul? Is it any aberration, any excess, any 
disproportion of natural elements? Wherein 
does the fault lie? Whatis it? The moment 
you discuss this, you are discussing human na- 
ture. It is the mind you are discussing. In 
order to know what is an aberration you must 
know what is normal. In order to know what 
is in excess you must know what is the true 
measure. Who can tell whether a man is self- 
ish unless he knows what is benevolent? 
Who can iell whether a man has departed 
from the correct idea unless he has some con- 
ception of that idea? The very foundation on 
which you stand to-day necessitates knowledge 
of man as its chief basis. ~ 

THEOLOGY DOES NOT MAKE A MINISTER. 

A man who would minister to a diseased 
body must have an accurate knowledge of the 
organs, and of the whole structure of the body, 
in a sanitary condition. We oblige our physi- 
cians to know anatomy and physiology. We 
oblige them to study morbid anatomy as well 
as normal conditions. We say that no man is 
prepared to practice without this knowledge, 
and the law interferes, or does as far as it can, 
to compel it. Now, shall a man know how to 
administer to that which is a thousand times 
more subtile and important than the body, and 
which is the exquisite blossom of the highest 
development and perfection of the human sys- 
tem, namely, the mind in its modern develop- 





ment—shall a man assume to deal with that, 
and raise and stimulate it, being ignorant of its 
nature? A man may know the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation; he may know every 
theological treatise from the day of Augustine 
to the day of Dr. Taylor; and if he does not 
understand human nature, he is not fit to 
preach. 
PREACHERS BEHINDHAND. 

There is another consideration that we can 
not blink, and that is that we are in danger of 
having the intelligent part of society go past 
us. The study of human nature is not going 
to be left in the hands of the church or the 
ministry. It is going to be a part of every sys- 
tem of liberal education, and will be pursued 
on a scientific basis. There is being now ap- 
plied among scientists a greater amount of 
real, searching, discriminating thought, tenta- 
tive and experimental, to the whole structure 
and functions of man and the method of the 
development of mental force, than ever has 
been expended upon it in the whole history of 
the world put together. More men are study- 
ing it, and they are coming to results, and these 
results are starting, directly or indirectiy, a cer- 
tain kind of public thought and feeling. In re- 
ligion, the psychological school of mental 
philosophers are not going to run in the old 
grooves of Christian doctrine. They are not 
going to hold the same generic ideas respecting 
men; and if ministers do not make their theo- 
logical systems conform to facts as they are— 
if they do not recognize what men are study- 
ing, the time will not be far distant when the 
pulpit will be like the voice crying in the 
wilderness. And it will not be “ Prepare the 
way of the Lord” either. This work is going 
to be done. The providence of God is rolling 
forward a spirit of investigation that Christian 
ministers ‘must meet and join. There is no 
class of people upon earth who can less afford 
to let truth run ahead of them than Christian 
ministers. You can not wrap yourselves in 
professional mystery, for the glory of the Lord 
is such that it is preached with power through- 
out all the length and breadth of the world by 
these investigators of His wondrous creation. 
You can not go back and become an apostle of 
the dead past, driveling after ceremonies, and 
letting the world de the thinking and study- 
ing. ‘I'here must be a new spirit infused irto 
the ministry. 

I8 BEECHER A MATERIALIST? 

With this general statement of the necessity 
of the study of the human nature and mind in 
its structure and functions, I will pass on to 
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the next point, which is the way in which this 
study is to be prosecuted. How are we going 
about it? Inthe first place, you must study 
facts scientifically. I think that such works as 
Bain’s, while criticisable in many directions, 
nevertheless are works of very great interest 
as showing a wise tendency in the investigation 
of the mind of man—the founding of mental 
philosophy upon physiology. I do not com- 
mend the system in all its particulars, but I 
speak of its tendency, which is in the right 
direction. I would say the same also of Her- 
bert Spencer’s works. There is much in 
him that I believe will be found sovereign 
and noble in the final account of truth, when 
our knowledge of it is rounded up. There was 
never a field of wheat that ripened which did 
not have a good deal of straw and husk with 
it. I doubt not that Herbert Spencer will have 
much straw and husk that will need to be 
burned. Nevertheless, the direction he is mov- 
ing in is a wise one, which is the study of hu- 
man nature—of the totality of man. 
THE BRAIN THE ORGAN OF MIND. 

It was believed once that man did not 
think by the brain. I believe that notion 
has gone by. Most men now admit that the 
brain is the organ of the mind. It is held that 
it can not be partitioned off into provinces, and 
that there are no external indications of its 
various functions. I shall not dispute that 





question with you. It is now generally con- 
ceded that there is an organization, which we 
call the nervous system, in the human body, to 
which belong the functions of emotion, intelli- 
gence, and sensation, and that that is connected 
intimately with the whole circulation of the 
blood, with the condition of the blood as af- 
fected by the liver and by aeration in the lungs; 
that the manufacture of the blood is dependent 
upon the stomach ; so a man is what he is, not 
in one part or another, but all over; one part 
is intimately connected with the other, from 
the animal stomach to the throbbing brain; 
and when a man thinks, he thinks the whole 
trunk through. Man’s power comes from the 
generating forces that are in him—namely, the 
digestion of nutritious food into vitalized blood, 
made fine by oxygenation ; an organization by 
which that blood has free course to flow ard 
be glorified ; a neck that will allow the blood 
to run up and down easily; a brain properly 
organized and balanced ; the whole system so 
compounded as to have susceptibilities and re- 
cuperative force; immense energy to generate 
resources, and facility to give them out—all 
these elements go to determine what a man’s 
working power is. And shall a man under- 
take to study human nature, every thing de- 
pending upon his knowledge of it, and not 
study the prime conditions under which hu- 
man nature must exist? 


—_+0+—___ 


GOD HELP ME! 


BY BELLA FRENCH. 


Atone life’s dark and thorny path 

We wander oft, ‘mid tempest’s wrath, 

While darker, darker grows the sky, 

And from our souls goes up this cry: 
“God help me!” 


Sometimes a flower sprang to bloom, 

Dispelling by its light the gloom ; 

And then our anxious soul would say: 

** Should some one take my flower away, 
God help me!” 


But when the rude blast wildly blew, 
And crushed the fragile thing that grew, 
Whose tendrils, twining ‘round the heart, 
So nearly seemed of it a part, 

God help me! 


That losing it seemed losing all; 

When torn away we saw it fall, 

And knew too well that it must die, 

Oh! then went up that wild, wild cry 
“God help me!” 


Ofttimes a cruel, stinging blow 
Laid every hope we cherished low; 





And as above the dead we bent, 
Again our lips that wild cry sent: 
“God help me!” 
Temptation oft allures us out 
Into the realms of sin and doubt, 
Until, at last, we lose our way, 
And cry amid the shadows gray: 
“ God help me!” 
Is Heaven so far from earth and me, 
He can not hear or does not see ? 
If eo, oh! angels take my prayer, 
And lay it on the altar there— 
“ God help me!” 
Alas! how many souls like mine, 
Upon whose path few sunrays shine, 
To whom the beacon light is dim, 
There are who cry aloud to Him: 
“God help me!” 
Oh! would that I might bring a ray 
Of light to some one’s dreary way ! 
If such a work to me is given, 
Oh! angels bear my prayer to Heaven: 
“God help me!” 
Srrine VALLEY, Mon. 
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WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 


lagen is no question which con- 

cerns parents more than that relat- 
ing to the choice of pursuits for their 
sons and daughters, The same is true 
of young men who are dependent on 
their own resources, and who, instead of 
ascertaining by the rules of science what 
they are or what they may become, sim- 
ply drift along like a floating log in a 
river, and, like the log which, when it 
comes to a shallow place, sticks in the mud 
and becomes an ugly “snag,” to sink 
steamers or other craft which may happen 
to pass that way, these human sticks-in- 
the-mud become clogs to the progress 
of the race. There are many thousands 
of them strong-armed and with good in- 
tentions floating down the stream or out 
on the sea hither and thither with the 
wind or tide, drifting first upon one 
shore then upon another, a little while 
here and a little while there, without ac- 
complishing anything. 








Philanthropists establish institutions 
to fit young men for the ministry, for 
medicine, or the law, and among such 
we often find only bungling instead of 
method, competence, orscience. A thick- 
thumbed, big-fisted boxer or butcher is 
sometimes put in training for the high 
office of spiritual guide or mediator be- 
tween men and their Maker; having no 
fitness for the work, his energies and 
sympathies incline him to the world and 
to worldly affairs ; he may, parrot-like, be 
taught to imitate and even to preach ac- 
cording to the chosen creed, but what a 
fist he makes of it! As a bushwhacker, 
ox-team driver, blacksmith, a maker of 
steam engines or locomotives, a hewer 
of wood or a drawer of water, he would 
be in his element ; but how sadly out of 
place in the pulpit! Another instance: 
here is a delicately-constituted, effemi- 
nate young man (his mother’s son) who 
is advised, because of his delicacy, to 
adopt some sedentary, literary, or artis- 
tic pursuit for which he has no particu- 
lar taste or adaptation, and he takes up 
the easel and the brush with the hope 
of making an artist of himself. His 
spirit is among fruits, flowers, and crops, 
in the garden or on the farm ; he delights 
in planting and in trimming trees, in 
grafting and training shrubs and vines; 
all his vacations are spent in the country, 
where he revels in out-of-door exercises. 
In this case a good fruit-grower or nur- 
sery man would be spoiled to make a 
poor or indifferent artist. 

This is the way of the world to-day, 
and is one reason why there are so many 
failures among men. Careful observa- 
tion on the part of sensible parents for 
the purpose of learning the tendencies 
of their children’s minds, would enable 
them to make a more sensible choice than 
can be made by children. The highest 
aspiration of a bright youth of a dozen 
years may be to drive a team of horses; 
he considers a stage-driver a great man, 
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and almost envies him, A little later in 
life he outgrows such a desire, and 
would choose more wisely and some- 
thing very different. 

Now, if we are not greatly in error, it 
may be pre-determined as to what par- 
ticular pursuits John, Charles, James, 
and Robert may each engage in, with 
every assurance of reasonable success. 
How? Examine them carefully; learn 
what their peculiarities are. One has all 
the faculties necessary for a first-class 
mechanic; another, for an artist; an- 
other, for scientific pursuits, and would 
excel in medicine or surgery; another, 
for literature or authorship, and another 
for the farm. One delights in horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and pouitry ; another 
prefers fruits and flowers. One would 
become a navigator, explorer, shipper,— 
delights to be among sailors. Let him 
be educated for the sea. Why educa- 
ted? So that he may rise and become 
midshipman, mate, and captain. To 
those who can read character as others 
read print, it is easy to determine what 
each and every one can Go best. Nor is 
it necessary that a person become a pro- 
fessional delineator of character to “ put 
the right boy in the right place.” It 
may be done by one having only a gen- 
eral knowledge of Phrenology—by one 
who can judge of the different-shaped 
heads, One has a long and high head: 
he should engage in something literary, 
scientific, or professional. Another has 
a head which is short, low, and broad: 
he will do best in heavy work—in build- 
ing railways, bridges, fortifications, and 
the like. One best adapted for the 
slaughter-house would be quite out of 
place in the pulpit, and vice versa. 

A merchant has one cast of brain ard 
mind, while a mechanic has another. 
A composer of music would not be con- 
tent—would be out of place—in laying 
stone walls or in digging ditches. A 
good teacher can do better than labor 





at scrubbing; and a trained statesman 
need not become or remain a stable-boy. 
It is right and proper for each and every 
human being to become all his Maker 
intended him to be. Aspiration for im- 
provement and promotion is a worthy 
sentiment. Let each of us, therefore, find 
out what we can do best, and fit our- 
selves as best we may for the greatest 
usefulness, the greatest success, and the 
greatest happiness which it may be pos- 
sible for us to attain, and God will bless 
us just in proportion to our real deserts. 


+06 


THE SHAKERS. — HAVE THEY MADE 
A MISTAKE? 


ID Ann Lee, the founder of Shakerism, 
teach cELIBACY? or did she simply 

teach cuastity? We ask the question in all 
sincerity and in the interest of truth. If it 
shall on fullest investigation be made to ap- 
pear that our excellent fellow-citizens, who 
take no part in our civil government, have, 
through zeal for an idea or a principle, car- 
ried their doctrines to extremes quite beyond 
any notions entertained by the founder, so 
much so, indeed, as to be off the track, then, 
like sensible people, they will revise and cor- 
rect their creed in accordance with the evi- 
dence and such new light as may be shed on 
the subject. Among the thousand and more 
“man-made” religious creeds, by which so- 
cieties are organized, it is highly probable 
that errors may be found, and that more light 
will induce their eradication or repeal. 
Creeds alone, no matter how old nor by how 
many accepted, are not saving ordinances. 
All things of human origin are imperfect and 
susceptible of improvement. Why not the 
Shakers’ creed ?—the Quakers’ creed ?—the 
Mormons’ creed ?—and, indeed, all creeds? 
But at present we are looking into the doc- 
trines, teachings, and practices of Ann Lee, 
who leads a few thousands by her creed. 
Who was Ann Lee? She was born in Man- 
chester, England, in 1736, and died in Water- 
vliet, New York, in 1784, in the forty-fourth 
year of her age. Her father was a black- 
smith, too poor to give his children even the 
rudiments of an education, and Ann was em- 
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ployed in a cotton factory. At maturity she 
married Abraham Stanley, a blacksmith, by 
whom she had four children, all of whom 
died in infancy. There were Quakers then, 
as now, in Manchester, some of whom became 
Shakers; and Ann united herself to them. 
Her health failed and she became emaciated 
and helpless. At this time she became spirit- 
ually illuminated; or, in other words, she 
had visions, as many large-headed, feeble- 
bodied persons do, and came to be regarded 
as “an inspired teacher.” It is now a hun- 
dred years since she gave her testimony 
against “lustful gratification,’ which must 
have been something new at that time, for 
the civil authorities sent her to prison, where 
they kept her several weeks. This “capped 
the climax.” For these persecutions, and in 
consequence of new visions which she had 
while imprisoned (Bunyan-like), she became a 
martyr, and was thenceforth called “ Mother 
Ann.” In 1774, Ann Lee, with a few others, 
including her husband, a brother, and a 
niece, came to America for the purpose of 
establishing here “The Church of Christ’s 
Second Appearing.” Here they sought em- 
ployment. Poverty compelled them to separ- 
ate for a time, Ann engaging in domestic ser- 
vice, nursing, etc. Later, the party reunited 
and took up their residence at Watervliet, 
Ann having previously separated from her 
husband. Ann now became what Spiritual- 
ists call a trance-speaker, and made many con- 
verts to Shakerism. New Lebanon was now 
established. The Shakers refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance, Ann, with others, was 
imprisoned, but soon released. Now, in 
1781-3, Ann extended her ministrations into 
New England, where other societies were 
founded—one in Harvard, Mass. Returning 
to Watervliet she died in the forty-fourth 
year of her age. We have not found, we 
can not find, anything in history to warrant 
the inference that Ann Lee taught or prac- 
ticed celibacy. It is true she was separated 
from her husband for a time, not because of 
any repngnance te wedlock, nor becavse of 
any religious impressions, but because she 
must “go out to work.” While her husband 
pursued the avocation of an honest black- 
smith, Ann went to work as a domestic and 
@ nurse, to earn an honest living. Where is 
the authority to prove that she ever counseled 








husbands and wives to separate that they 
might become Shakers? If she denounced 
the loose habits of society; if she poured out 
her holy wrath on lustful libertines, there can 
be no doubt that she was right, and that they 
deserved it. But she might as well counsel 
abstinence from water because somebody had 
been drowned in it; or that we should not 
use fire to cook our food because houses had 
been burned by it. No. Ann Lee was not 
so unwise as to ignore certain laws of God, 
by the transmission of which the race would 
soon cease to be. And she became what all 
women have a right to become, a wife and a 
mother, 

Now, if our Shaker friends will only see 
the subject in this light, they will follow Ann 
Lee’s example: take to themselves husbands 
and wives, and become the very best of citi- 
zens because pure and unperverted. By sub- 
duing the flesh to the spirit; by living lives 
of the severest chastity, they are all the bet- 
ter prepared to become the fathers and the 
mothers of a superior order of human beings. 

In calling attention to this subject, we do 
so without the slightest prejudice. There 
are other creeds more or less faulty which 
also need revising in the light of science, 
philosophy, and revelation. The world is 
progressing. We repeat the question, shall 
it be cuastiTty? or shall it be cELIBacy ? 
Have the Shakers made a mistake ? 


+04. 


BOYS’ LIBRARY. 


OYS like to read about Dr. Franklin; 
. and we will mention here one of Dr. 
Franklin’s peculiarities, which they will not 
fail to remember. He was very fond of reading 
goo1 books, and when he was not able to buy 
them for himself he borrowed of his friends. 
When he came to be a man he ngt only be- 
came a book-maker and a publisher, but he 
founded libraries. There is one in Philadel- 
phia, called the Apprentices’ Library, and Dr. 
Franklin’s statue, or a painting, used to be con- 
spicuously displayed at its front. 

If boys wish to become wise and great, very 
many of them can do so if they follow Dr. 
Franklin’s example, namely : save their money 
and buy good books, and put the knowledge 
which they contain into their heads. 

Our plan for the boys to get up a library for 
themselves is this: Let ten or twenty boys ina 
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school or neighborhood join, and put in ten or 
twenty cents apiece, and buy some excellent 
book, say the “ Hand-Book for Home Im- 
provement,” or “Combe’s Constitution of 
Man;” then let the boys meet, say five of 
them, at the home of one, and read the book 
aloud, each taking turns for twenty minutes, 
and thus spend the evenings until the book 
is completed. We have no doubt that the 
mothers and sisters of boys would be glad to 
hear such books read. When one section of 
the library company had finished the book, 
let it pass to another section. 

Such a library company could send a request 
to publishers for a list of books with a stamp 
to pay return postage. The catalogue could 
be looked over, the titles and prices of the 
books considered, and the selections decided 
upon, and a new book be ordered as soon as 
one section of the proprietors of the boys’ 
library had read the first book. At the end of 
a year the library might consist of twenty, 
thirty, or fifty volumes, all paid for, and 
owned by a score of intelligent, enterprising 
boys. Such library companies might be es- 
tablished, perhaps five or six in a township, 
and each company could exchange books with 
the other companies, so that all the boys in a 
town could read or hear read all the books 
owned by several library companies. 

Reading aloud in company is an excellent 
‘training for the one who reads, and as each 
would take his turn, so all would get an equal 
benefit. Then if there were any mispro- 
nouncing of words, the hearers could correct 
.the reader; and an unabridged dictionary 
-should be at hand to refer to and settle any 
contested matter. 

Boys must do something! They will spend 
their money, sometimes in rough and unmanly 
-sports, in smoking, beer-drinking, or other vile 
habits. They attend negro-minstrel perform- 
ances, circuses, play-houses, or other low forms 
of coarse and vulgar fun, and in many ways 
foolishly spend money which might be put 
into a library. We venture the opinion that 
the twenty boys who shall thus get up a li- 
brary, and read it, and understand it, while 
all the rest of the boys in the place are man- 
aging as boys generally do, will become the 
leaders of that town, the members of Con- 
gress, the lawyers, the ministers, the judges, 
the model farmera, or the leading merchants. 

If the boys-ef our country would adopt this 
plan of ten.or twenty joining their little means 
together ‘to buy a few good books, and then 
‘read:them aloud together, we venture the opin- 





ion that the standard of morals, intelligence, 
virtue, and power in our country would be 
more than doubled in a single generation. 

Let there be such a library established 
wherever five boys can be found to co-operate ; 
and it will not belong before five or fifteen other 
boys will come into the measure. What say the 
boys who read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
on this question ? 

— 4-+e—__—_ 


OF FICE-SEEKING. 

HERE are in every community, more or 
less, worthless persons very desirous of 
entering into the services of Uncle Samuel. 
They are, for the most part, comparative fail- 
ures; that is to say, they have not succeeded 
in private affairs, and, therefore, seek public 
office that they may obtain support at the 
public expense. In plain English, they are 
willing to become a tax on the more indus- 
trious. Now, this isall wrong. Such “ poor 
trash” is quite out of place in any place of 
trust or responsibility. Weak and shuffling 
in character, obtuse in intellect, oblique in 
morals, and more or less dissipated socially, 
they stink of whisky or tobacco, or of both, 
and are simply parasites or vampires. They 
gain positions of trust only to disgrace them, 
and to bring ruin on all who may be identi- 

fied with them. What folly to trust them! 
RemeEpy.—Instead of permitting these self- 
seekers to fasten themselves upon the public, 
let the public choose whom they wish to serve 
them. Of course they will choose—not their 
shiftless cousins, but those most capable of 
filling the places most creditably. This is 
what every private citizen employer would do 
when seeking help. The public has been 
careless and negligent in this matter of choos- 
ing its servants, and hence the defalcations, 
swindlings, robberies, and thefts in so many 
of the public departments. Now, “we, the 
people,” propose, in future, to choose such 
intelligent and trusty persons to serve us 
as we think best. We will not have those 
who seek office when we can have those 
whom we prefer. A little less “yaup” and a 
little more modesty will better become those 
who have fattened on ill-gotten gains at the 
public crib. Keep back the hungry office- 
seekers and give the people a chance to 

choose whom they want. 
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INSTRUCTION IN CHARACTER 
READING. 





E have been instructing students for a 
number of years in the science and art 

of reading character by means of Phrenology 
and Physiology. Our desire is to supply the 
great demand for lecturers throughout the 
country. Our next class will be opened in con- 
nection with our office in New York on the 13th 
of November next. Those who wish to learn 
or to understand the stranger at first sight, to 
measure men according to their true worth, 
and to aid them in business and especially in 
professional life, and those who desire to make 
Phrenology a profession—than which there is 


att 





none more honorable or more useful—will have 
the opportunity for becoming members of our 
November class. 

Our study and practice in this department 
for more than a third of a century qualifies us 
to impart to students a fund of information 
which it would take them many years to ac- 
quire in other ways, and to place them in the 
field with a training equal to many years’ prac- 
tice. Those who feel an interest in looking into 
the subject, or who desire to become teachers 
in this great field, may obtain full particulars 
as to the course of instructions by sending for 
a circular entitled “Professional Instruction in 
Practical Phrenology.” Please address this 
office, with stamp. 


an 





CARBON AND ITS DIFFERENT FORMS: DIAMOND—GRAPHITE—COAL. 


BY M. 


MONG the elements and compounds 

known to the early students there were 
not a few that seemed most suitably named 
ghaists or ghosts. Lacking all appreciable 
properties for sense, yet mighty in their 
operations and subtile in their influences, 
what wonder that the old alchemist could 
work only under the sign of the cross—that 
emblem of the only power that either for 
faith or superstition can put down the spir- 
its of the nether world! From the very 
nothingness of nothing there seemed to arise 
agents of destruction, or most salutary com- 
pounds; and ignorance, being always the 
progenitor of the absurdly marvelous, is 
equally active in furnishing unknown and 
unexplored regions with improbable or im- 
possible existences. Yet the monstrosities 
of the not-so-very-long-ago past are worthy of 
much charity, predicated as it can be now 
upon an enlightened intelligence; and a 
further disposition to be kindly considerate 
may be promoted by the remembrance that 
some of the most useful discoveries have 
been the result of the weird and supersti- 
tious manipulations of the early laborers in 
the frontiers of the unexplored realms of 
science. 

But not always did the invisible ghaist 
hold supreme power; ever and anon, a spirit 
of more tangible form was courted for its 
charms, or feared for its power, and to one 
of these we propose to devote a little time, 
just now. Behold an existence of more than 








M. W. 


ordinary capacities! Now floating through 
the air in the lightness of the smoke-cloud ; 
now pressing with a crushing weight to the 
very heart of mother-earth; now closely 
bound to some of its affinities, giving health 
and delight to a world of recipients ; again, 
combining to torment or destroy the victims 
of its presence; here circulating in dark 
veins through the whole body of a conti- 
nent; there sparkling with crystalline glory 
in the tiniest morsels of the river’s bed; one 
moment black and unattractive in the scul- 
lion’s hand, the next bright and dazzling on 
beauty’s brow; here repeating to us by vivid 
pictures the story of the life of earth ere hu- 
man hearts began to throb; there waiting for 
human hands to use it for transmitting to the 
future the thoughts of human minds of the 
present; the poor man’s friend, the rich 
man’s wealth, the sinews of a country, the 
support of a nation, the force of a commerce, 
and the guardian of a state! Thus do we 
find the ubiquitous and all-potent carbon. It 
is a solid element, never found liquid or 
gaseous. With oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen it forms a number of gaseous compounds, 
and one of its important oxy-compounds 
may be compressed into a liquid; but of it- 
self it is always a solid. It unites with oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, chlorine, and most of the met- 
als, but its remarkable affinity for hydrogen 
under the influence of vitality produces a 
very important class of compounds, consid- 
ered under physiological chemistry. 
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As oxygen is the great supporter of com- 
bustion, so carbon is the great combustible ; 
yet it is only in its combinations that it is 
inflammable; under ordinary circumstances 
pure carbon is proof against fusion. 

This element is known under three forms, 
all the same in constitution, yet widely differ- 
ent in specific properties. In its purest 
form it is a transparent crystal, called dia- 
mond ; some change in the mere position of 
its particles, and it loses its crystalline prop- 
erties and becomes the black graphite; or 
still another molecular modification, and it is 
coal. Now, these differing forms of the same 
substance have one common property : under 
the influence of heat, in connection with oxy- 
gen, they are all converted into carbonic acid 
gas. With the looser fibers of organic tis- 
sues, this is easily accomplished ; the graphi- 
tic carbon requires a more intense heat for its 
change, while the diamond yields only to the 
extreme of artificial heat, and that, too, in an 
atmosphere of pure oxygen. 

Carbon is so essentially an element of or- 
ganic matter that the latest chemical writers 
class it beyond the bounds of the inorganic 
kingdom. A dried specimen of plant or 
animal is about one-half carbon, it being the 
very framework that upholds the vegetable 
organism in its strength and symmetry. 
However, it is not monopolized by the or- 
ganic domain, for we find it abundant in the 
mineral carbonates, dissolved in rain, spring, 
and river waters, and existing in the atmos- 
phere in the proportion of about one or two 
parts in every thousand of the mixture. 

In considering the three forms of carbon 
(known as its allotropic conditions), we can 
not but marvel how, by reason of the marked 
differences of each, any one could ever have 
discovered their identity. 

THE DIAMOND. 

The value of the diamond as a precious 
jewel has long been appreciated, for we find 
it mentioned as one of the adornments of 
Aaron’s »reast-plate when his priestly vest- 
ments were instituted by Divine decree. 
From that time to this the diamond has 
been prized among the rarest ornaments or 
the richest wealth. Even the extravagancies 
of ancient alchemy have a parallel in the wild 
visions of brilliant wealth that emanate from 
the brain of the diamond-maker of to-day. 





Diamonds are found in detached crystals 
among the river sands of India, Borneo, Sibe- 
ria, and Brazil. In 1858 Brazil furnished 
120,000 carats of diamonds. (A carat is 
about 3.5 grains, and named from a bean 
which was used for a weight by the old-time 
East Indian diamond merchants.) 

The simplest form of the diamond crystal 
is octahedral, or having eight sides; but it 
may have twelve, twenty-four, or even forty- 
eight. When it is cut it is in parallel direc- 
tions to the planes of these sides, or facets, a 
process known as cleavage. 

The principle of cleavage has not long been 
understood. It is only a few years since Dr. 
Wollaston, an English chemist, availed him- 
self of his superior knowledge, and thereby 
put into his pocket the sum of £1,250. A 
large diamond seemed valueless because of a 
flaw. He purchased it ata low price, and by 
observing the proper lines of cleavage, divided 
it into several smaller but perfect gems, which 
sold formuch money, and proved the wisdom 
of his speculation. 

The diamond is the hardest of all known 
substances. Its specific gravity is about 3.5, 
a fact that renders it easy of separation from 
the alluvial soil where it is found, by simply 
allowing a stream of water to pass over the 
whole. The current carries on the lighter 
sands, but the diamond grains sink to the 
bottom. 

Its specific heat is represented by 1,192, 
but it has so great a capacity for conducting 
heat that this alone may serve to prove its 
identity among other substances that greatly 
resemble it. Its refracting power elicits the 
admiration of a world. It is not affected 
by any acid nor alkali—the glass-dissolving 
hydro-fluoric acid is as inert in the presence 
of the diamond as the neutral water; but 
“ paste,” or imitation diamonds, vanish from 
sight upon the exhibition of this acid. Its 
combustibility was suspected in 1694, but it 
was Lavoisier, in 1776, who first proved that 
it might be burned, though only in pure 
oxygen. 

Many theories as to the origin of this car- 
bon-crystal have been offered, but all attempts 
to produce it from fusions or solutions have 
been, practically speaking, failures. That it 
is of organic origin can not be doubted; but 
whether it exuded as a gum from some pre- 
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Adamite forest-giant, or whether it crystal- 
lized from the succulent herbs of lesser growth, 
or whether it was the result of the evapora- 
tion of an unknown solvent, we can only 
surmise. Among carbon compounds the 
sulphide of carbon (sulphur and carbon), 
and chloroform (chlorine and carbon), are 
colorless, have great weight, and a high re- 
fractive power, rivaling the diamond’s luster. 
But if an attempt be made to separate the 
sulphur or chlorine, hoping to have left the 
clear, crystallized carbon, the patient enthu- 
siast is only rewarded by a few grains of 
charcoal! An experiment suggesting to 
every student that while he may strive with 
most laudable zeal to adorn his intellect by 
the brightest gems of scientific knowledge, 
he must never lose sight of the fact that all 
should be made subservient to the wants and 
necessities of his fellow-man. 

While there is no doubt that in the re- 
motest ages of Asiatic antiquity there were 
men who could cut and polish diamonds, it 
was not until 1456 that the art was known in 
Europe. Then Louis von Ber; .en, a Belgian 
of the city of Bruges, accidentally discovered 
that by rubbing two diamonds together a 
new facet could be produced. In 1650 Car- 
dinal Mazarin intoduced into France the 
brilliant form which is especially calculated 
to display the luster and refractive powers 
of the gem. It is only used for the largest 
crystals, and there is much loss in cutting. 
It has a flat surface on the top, and fifty-six 
or sixty-four facets on the sides, and below 
terminating ina point. The facet at the top 
is called the collet; and this is the only point 
that will transmit any light, all the rest be- 
ing reflected or refracted by the facets ac- 
cording to their cutting, and displaying most 
beautifully the spectrum colors of the white 
ray. 

The diamond seems to be indestructible by 
all natural agencies. The Koh-i-noor was 
discevered in 1550, and has lost none of its 
brilliancy nor transparency. It weighed at 


first 900 carats, but it has been cut twice, 
and since the last cutting, making it a bril- 
liant, it weighs only 102 carats. 
to the crown jewels of England. 

The finest diamond in the world is the Pitt 
diamond, now among the crown jewels of 
France. 


It belongs 


It was found in 1702, and was pur- 








chased in the rough state by Mr. Pitt, Gov- 
ernor of the Indian province of Bencoolen. 
During the minority of Louis XV. it was 
purchased by the Regent Duke of Orleans for 
£135,000 ($675,000). It weighed before cut- 
ting 410 carats, afterward 136. It is a bril- 
liant of the “first water,” and had neither 
flaw nor color. The chips and dust from its 
cutting were valued at £8,000 ($40,000). In 
1791 a commission of jewelers fixed its value 
at £480,000 ($2,400,000). 

The value of the diamond is enhanced by 
its perfect freedom from tint ; yet when color 
is sufficient to make the gem a rarity it may 
give a fabulous worth. The most peculiar 
gem of this kind is the “Blue Diamond,” 
owned by Mr. Hope. It is of a sapphire 
hue, one inch long and half an inch wide, 
and is valued at £30,000 ($150,000). 

Not only as an ornament is the diamond 
valued, but it is of great use in the scientific 
arts. The pivot holes of the finest watches 
are thus “ jeweled,” since the hardness of the 
gem better than anything else resists fric- 
tion. Microscope lenses are made of it, and 
the “ glazier’s diamond” for cutting glass is 
a familiar object. 

GRAPHITE. 

Graphite, the second form of carbon, is 
also called plumbago, because it was first 
thought to be akin to lead; but though ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of lead- 
pencils, there is not a particle of this metal 
about it. Its name of graphite is from a 
Greek word, meaning to write, which is far 
more expressive. The substance is found in 
Germany, France, India, the Americas; but 
one of the oldest mines is that of Borrow- 
dale, England, which was wrought during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Graphite is 
of an iron-gray color, metallic luster, unc- 
tuous to the touch, a good electrical con- 
ductor, very infusible, and a specific gravity 
of 2.5. It undergoes no change in the air, 
and is thus much used as an ingredient of 
stove-polish. Its infusibility is manifest 
when paper, written over by “lead pencil,” 
is thrown on a fire; the paper turns to ashes, 
while the words remain traced thereon in the 
lines of graphite. The points of resemblance 
to the diamond are its hardness, its infusibil- 
ity, and the production of carbonic acid in 
oxygen. 
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COAL. 

But the form of carbon that is of the great- 
est use, value, or interest to man is Coal, a 
mixture of carbon with hydrogen, oxygen, 
sulphur, nitrogen, and some other materials 
in varying proportions. Coal is known to 
us under two forms: mineral or pit coal, and 
vegetable or charcoal. Charcoal is usually 
made from the non-resinous woods by burn- 
ing them slowly, away from the air. It is a 
black, shapeless, insoluble, inodorous, insipid, 
opaque, brittle, porous substance —a good 
electrical conductor, but a bad conductor of 
heat. Its specific gravity is 1.7, but it floats 
upon water by reason of the air contained in 
its pores. It becomes a good disinfectant by 
virtue of high absorbing power—a fact util- 
ized 1m a little invention called a “ respira- 
tor,” used by those obliged to labor in poi- 
sonous atmospheres. The principle of the 
apparatus is applied by two folds of cloth 
between which is placed fine charcoal dust, 
the whole attached to a framework fitted 
over the mouth and nose. 

Foul water may be rendered sweet and 
clear by causing it to pass through a filter of 
charcoal. Its preservative power is mani- 
fested in the long continuance of fence-posts 
charred at the end before planting ; some 
grains of wheat charred eighteen hundred 
years ago at Herculaneum still retain their 
shape and general appearance. Lamp-black 
is the result of the imperfect combustion of 
resinous matters, and forms the basis of 
“ printers’ ink.” To its indestructibility is 
due the persistence of printing after the pa- 
per shows the change and decay of time. 

But it is the mineral coal that gives us the 
fullest value of this element, whether we be 
artists, artisans, students, or merely human 
beings. And with something like the emo- 
tion excited as we look over the manuscript- 
writings that have been preserved from gen- 
eration to generation, and which portray the 
incidents and characters of the every-day 
life of the long-ago past, do we gaze upon a 
mass of coal, bearing as it does the imprint 
of the only life that existed in the day of its 
formation. 

It is assumed that at a certain period 
in the world’s history, ere yet a human 
being had marked the soil with the im- 
press of his foot or the culture of his hand, 





natural conditions were such that vegetation 
was of a most luxuriant kind. The cooling 
of the molten mass of chaos had not yet 
fallen below a more than tropical heat, and 
the air was heavily charged with carbonic 
acid gas, the very nutriment of vegetation. 
Convulsive efforts of the seething center, and 
frequent electrical discharges from the clouds 
above, added yet other of the necessary ali- 
ment, while vapors dissolved and rains car- 
ried all to very mouths, or rootlets, that were 
ready to receive. Under these favorable 
conditions the humblest mosses of to-day 
were found as gigantic trees thirty or forty 


* feet high. 


But the primeval verdure was destined to 
change. Under the influence of moisture a 
kind of decomposition was established. The 
hydrogen and oxygen were driven off, and 
the heavy carbon sank to form the lower 
strata of a submerged region, and as the ac- 
cumulation continued the pressure increased 
and the coal-seams of the present day were 
formed, holding, stored away in their black 
and massive structures, the brilliant sun- 
beams that had helped to feed and nurture 
the gigantic trees to maturity ; sunbeams 
that never beamed upon a human face, but 
which were destined in a later period of the 
world’s history to gladden many a human 
heart; sunbeams that reared upun the silent 
earth more beautiful structures than fabled 
dome or fairy palace ; sunbeams that wrought 
with magic power in their infancy, but which 
must at length yield to the disenchanting 
hand of science, and come forth from theif 
rock-bound sepulchers in the very heart of 
earth, to turn to warmest, lightest day the 
cold and gloomy night that brooded over the 
minds and bodies of humanity. But time 
forbids a longer contemplation of this won- 
derful element ; nor dare we even index its 
numerous compounds. Enough has been 
said to show that in it we have a subject 
teeming with interest, active for good, pow- 
erful for harm; an illustration in its artificial 
uses of the mighty power of intellect, and in 
its distributions and adaptations of the in- 
comparable beneficence and supreme wisdom 
of Him whothaped all beauty by the motion 
of His thought, who created all light by the 
sound of His voice, who formed all life by the 
“ breath of His nostrils.” 
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WHAT DO WE UNDERSTAND BY ADAM? 


A SEQUEL TO THE “TRUE MEANING OF ADAM.” 


O know the literal meaning of a word is 

one thing, but what we are to understand 

by it may be another; and to know this we 

must not only ascertain its origin, but the sense 
in which it is used in the text and context. 

It is admitted without question that Adam 
means “man,” but the common and almost 
universal idea is, that it means a man—the first 
man ; but this is not correct. Its meaning, as 
has already been shown in a preceding arti- 
cle, is the collective man—the whole human 
family. 

It is used, as Dr. Pye Smith says, “ to denote 
man in the general and collective sense—man- 
kind—the human race.” It is not in the plural 
form, for “ though there is no grammatical diffi- 
culty in the way of its being declined by the 
dual and plural terminations and the prominent 
suffixes, yet it never undergoes these changes.” 
It is a noun of multitude conveying plurality 
of idea.* This the context abundantly proves. 
But it also has another meaning: it means 
earth, ground, or clay. Cruden says, Adam 
means “ earthy, taken out of red earth;” and 
“ Adamah, red earth;” “ Adami, my man, red, 
earthy, human.” And this the context also 
shows: “ And the Lord God formed Adam, dust 
from the ground, Adamah.” And it is added, 
“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 
till thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” (Gen. iii.19). Physi- 
ologically, therefore, Adam means the generic, 
or earthy man. But though this meaning is so 
obvious and certain, it has always been avoided, 
and it has been made to appear as if it meant 
a single or individual man; because it was so 
manifestly evident, that although it might be 
difficult enough to know how one of his ribs 
could be taken out when he was asleep and 
made into a woman, yet the difficulty would 
be rendered insurmountable if al mankind had 
been in such a sleep, and their sides opened, 
and a rib taken out of each, and built either 
into one woman or into as many women as 
there were ribs. And from what is subse- 





*See Art. Adam, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 





quently said about the birth of Cain and Abel, 
it has seemed as if it must be that Adam and 
Eve were individual personages; they have 
therefore been made to appear as such. And 
all this has arisen because it is not seen or 
known that this whole history is symbolical ; 
indeed, that it is necessarily so, not only be- 
cause it relates events which occurred many 
hundred years before the historical times be- 
gan, but also because it was written in the 
style which preceded the historical. 

Every one who understands anything at all 
of the earliest modes of writing must know that 
the style was parabolic or allegorical, some- 
times called figurative ; 7. e., that objects, per- 
sons, places, and things were used as types 
expressive of ideas and sentiments; and thus 
the natural image was really or factitiously the 
typical embodiment of that idea, and made to 
be the instrument for conveying it. It was 
this style that gave rise to fable, which is 
among the most ancient of all known modes 
of imparting instruction. 

At first this style was unmixed, but in pro- 
cess of time its meaning also began to take 
cognizance of and include the outward signs 
themselves ; for at first they were regarded as 
of so little account as not to be thought worthy 
of mention. Then, actually occurring events 
in the outward world became more or less in- 
termingled with that more ancient or meta- 
phorical style which, by means of symbolic 
natural imagery, related only to the things of 
the inward world, or world of mind. This was 
the gncient prophetic style; the books con- 
taining it, however, have long since been lost, 
although detached passages from them abound 
frequently in our existing Hebrew Scriptures, 
as the songs of Moses and Miriam (Ex. xv.); 
Balaam’s parables (Num. xxiii and xxiv.); the 
song of Deborah and Barak (Judges v.); 
Jotham’s parable of the trees going forth to 
choose a king (Judges ix.); the Cedar of Leba- 
non (Ezek. xxxi.), etc. The names of the 
books from which these extracts are made are- 
not now known, although they manifestly be- 
long to an antecedent age in which the sym- 
bolic style prevailed or preponderated. 
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But there are other selections made from 
some of those ancient records, the names of 
which are given; as in Josh. x., where the sun 
and the moon are said to stand still. “Is it not 
so written in the Book of Jasher?” (Sephir Ha 
Jasher). Also about David and Jonathan, 
from the same ancient book (2 Sam. i. 17, 18). 
A quotation is also made from one of the Pro- 
phetiec Enunciators (Moshalim), in the Book of 
Numbers (chap. xxi.) And nearly the same 
words are used by the prophet Jeremiah (chap. 
xlviii.) And what was done in the Red Sea and 
in the Brooks of Arnon, it is said, is recounted 
in the Book of the Wars of Jehovah (Mileamoth 
Jehovah), Num. xxi. 14, ete. But as the style 
of the first chapters of Genesis is necessarily 
the most ancient of all, how is it possible to 
regard its language as literal or relating to his- 
torical events, when yet no people upon the 
earth had commenced the record of actually 
occurring events in the world of nature, nor 
did they till many hundreds of years after- 
ward! In those early ages the outward ob- 
jects in the natural world were used only as 
types or symbols by which to convey mental, 
religious, or spiritual truths. It was this mode 
of communicating ideas which gave rise not 
only to fable, allegory, metaphor, and poetry, 
but also to all the mythologies of India, Assy- 
ria, Egypt, Greece, Northern Europe, and all 
the Oriental world. The language of fact, 7. ¢., 
of what we now call fact, which is a record 
and history of mundane things, is compara- 
tively modern; it goes back from the present 
time only about 2,500 years, or to about the 
time of the building of Rome. All events of 
an earlier date are couched in the composite 
mythical imagery of the heroic or Mudikon 
age; and those of more remote times still, in 
the enigmatical symbols of Adelon. Indeed, 
“ there is no evidence but traditionary of any 
fact whatever of profane history anterior to 
600 years before the Christian era.”* And 
sacred history runs parallel with it, both 
passing through a transition period. How, 
then, in the face of these facts, can it be as- 
sumed that the record in Gen. i. and ii. is one 
of personal, local, and historical event? It is 
as incredible as it is impossible. Indeed, it 
was not written by Moses at all, but copied, or 
compiled by him, from documents existing in 
his day in the libraries of Egypt, either in the 
later hieroglyphics or in the earlier symbolic 
characters. These documents, both Jehovistic 
and Elohim, as also the Book of the Generations, 





* Anc. Egypt. 





says Gliddon, are believed to have been “ trans- 
ferred into Hebrew from a different character, 
probably symbolic writing.” 

The Hebrew letters and words are doubtless 
among some of the first modes of alphabetic 
writing, adopted from the demotic hierogly- 
phics, which accounts for those words having 
double meanings, a literal and symbolic one; 
thus RAH was not only the effulgence of the 
natural, but also the intellectual or spiritual 
sun; AOUR was not only light, but it was also 
intelligence; aB means father, and will, or 
cause ; SHEM the heaven of the mind and the 
natural heaven; RUAH, not only air or breath, 
but also spirit ; soul and animal were also de- 
noted by the same word. And so ADAM 
means not only earth, but man, and this be- 
cause by earth is signified man; ¢. ¢., it is the 
symbol denoting man, and therefore, at the 
same time, it is the expression of the symbol 
and of the thing symbolized. But it is only 
the first state of man in the order of his as- 
cending life; that is, the dust of the ground or 
of the earth, earthy. The second state of man 
is of the heaven, heavenly, which is when God 
breathes into him the breath or the spirit of 
His life, and he becomes Ha Apam, the H 
being a breathing sound and one of the let- 
ters from the name of Jehovah. Man is then 
born from above, or by life from God. The 
application of this language to the new birth 
and growth of the human soul is not seen in 
the common translation of 1 Cor. xv. 47, whict 
interpolates the word “ the Lord.” The pas 
sage reads, “The first man was from the 
ground, earthy; the second man is from 
heaven.” But this earth and this breath, thus 
breathed in, were not. themselves the things 
meant; they were only the symbols of them, as 
also of the order and process of man’s spirit- 
ual generation or birth, or regeneration and 
new birth, whether of the individual or col- 
lective man, and denote how he is built up 
into an image and likeness of God. But, again, 
the sense of this is vitiated and destroyed by 
another interpolation, which helps to falsify 
the real meaning, by making it scem to relate 
to man simply as a physical being or to the 
formation of his material body. In the Acts 
(ch. xvii.) we read, “ And hath made of one [or 
from one], all nations o: men, for to dwell on 
the face of the earth.” But the translators and 
some of the copyists, not satisfied with the 
words of the original text and their legitimate 
meaning, have introduced the word “ dlood,” so 
as to materialize the sense, and confine its mean- 
ing to the physical body of one personal man 
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as the progenitor of all the various races upon 
the earth And no better reason is given for so 
doing than that it makes it to be in “ unison with 
the Hebrew style of writing,” and because it 
“ denotes our natural descent from one common 
family ;” ¢. ¢., it is so interpolated as to help 
to make it do so! (See Home’s Introduction 
to the Holy Scriptures.) And this interpola- 
tion is not even acknowledged by the usual 
italics in our common version. But neither 
the Latin vulgate, nor the English of the Catho- 
lic translations has this word. (See the testi- 
mony which is presented on this subject in 
“Indigenous Races of the Earth,” from page 
588 to 595.) Still it may be objected that the 
word “one” is an adjective, and requires some 
noun for it to qualify, and why not “ blood ?” 
Because that word does not supply the true 
meaning, but materializes the idea of MAN; 
whereas the subject treated of is not man phys- 
tcally, as has already been shown, but man 
psychologically or spiritually, “and man _ be- 
came a living soul ;” and the human soul is 
not made of blood, but it is made of the life 
from God, denoted by His breath or spirit 
being breathed into him; and God is that 
“one” life from which all men are created 
and live, it matters not whether all at one time 
or in one place, or at intervals of time and 
space ; God is the one creating life—the one 
pattern or type from whom all alike live, and 
move, and have their being; He is the One 
Infinite Divine Prototypal Man, into whose 
image and likeness all finite men, whether 
of one race or many races, are alike created. 
And it is from this “ One,” or this One source 
of all being, that He hath made “all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the earth.” 
And Adam, this generic type, was male and 
female (see Gen. i, 26, 27, 28). “Male and fe- 
male created He them, and blessed them, and 
called their name Adam in the day when they 
were created” (Gen. v. 2). And the intel- 
lectual or male principle, represented by the 
man (aish), was as one with the affectional or 
female principle, represented by the woman 
(isha); for what the one loved the other 
thought—they had no divided mind—it was 
the golden age! 

In process of time self-love crept in, which 
begat coldness and indifference to others’ wel- 
fare and happiness—a state of apathy and spir- 
itual sleep, in which state division of interests 
and separation ensued. The principle of love, 
denoted by the woman, alienated itself from the 
principles and precepts of truth which had been 
implanted in the common life, and was enticed 





and beguiled by the allurements of the senses, 
denoted by the symbol of the serpent, till all the 
higher and nobler qualities of the affections and 
thoughts of the human will, and of the human 
understanding, gradually succumbed to the se- 
ductions of the sensuous appetites and the lusts 
of the flesh, thus denoted by the serpent, or 
the serpent-woman ; for “ Zvia, aspirated, sig- 
nifies a female serpent ”—the “serpent of our 
flesh "—and is as generic in its application as 
is the word “ Adam.” And in this falling, or 
degenerating state of our common humanity, 
there were conceived and generated and born 
mixed and perverted ideas of thought and 
feeling, which were symbolized by Cain and 
Abel, etc., in exact accordance with the man- 
ner in which, in those days, all ideas, and prin- 
ciples, and doctrines were communicated, and 
which were as well understood as they would 
be at this day, by being clothed in arbitrary 
and conventional terms, and by geometrical 
and fanciful marks, which we call letters and 
words. But to those who desire to know more 
on this subject, I beg to refer them to the ex- 
planations of the first, second, and third chap- 
ters of Genesis, in the “ Two Great Books of 
Nature and Revelation,” recently published, 
which enters into a much fuller and more 
copious explanation of this subject 
GEORGE FIELD. 
——_+0o—__—_- 


CORPUS-CHRISTO-DAY IN GERMANY. 


N some of the remote portions of the land 
of wine and beer the celebration of the day 
of Corpus-Christo is kept up in a manner both 
original and interesting. The people in these 
parts are, to a large extent, the most orthodox 
of Roman Catholics, and hang to their tradi- 
tional habits — often sacrificing comfort and 
pleasure. Being a rather strong-minded peo- 
ple, and encouraged in their religious exercises 
by the clergy, they never mistrust how much 
they lack of the real progress of the nineteenth 
century. 

Early in the morning of the day of Corpus- 
Christo the rattling of all kinds of vehicles can 
be heard in the streets of the villages and cities, 
bringing to church the religious element of all 
the country around. They are dressed in their 
best holiday costumes; all carrying flowers or 
evergreens in their buttonholes, in their hands, 
or their hats. If they have any time to spare, 
they perhaps take a stroll through town to gaze 
at the different altars and other ornaments 
which have been erected in honor of the oc- 
casion by the inhabitants of the place, on each 
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one of the four sides of the public square which 
every village in Germany boasts. These altars 
consist of a sort of staircase, above which is to 
be seen, suspended from the wall of some house, 
a picture of the Virgin Mary with the infant 
Jesus in her ‘arms. These altars are always 
tastefully ornamented with plenty of flowers 
strewn around them. They bear well-selected 
Scriptural mottoes, and through their imposing 
appearance have a great influence with the com- 
mon, ignorant farmer or countryman, who is 
so strongly affected by shining pomp. Other 
houses are also decorated, and flowers are scat- 
tered all over the streets and walks. 

The solemn tone of the holiday-bells (in Ger- 
many every church has several bells, each of 
which is named and designed for service on 
certain occasions) summons all to church, where 
mass and other ceremonies are celebrated. At 
about ten o’clock the church-doors are thrown 
wide open and the procession begins. To the 
tune of a dirge appear two boys; one carrying 
a carved crucifix, the other a magnificient 
brevier. Then follows the prelate of the 
diocese with majestic step; he is clothed in his 
costliest garb, and is surrounded by four choir- 
boys, each of whom carries a pole, on which 
rests a canopy. Next follows the choir, con- 
sisting of a number of school-boys dressed all 
alike in white sinners’ (or repentance) shirts, 
and black velvet caps, carrying wax torches, 
the light of which, and their smell, cast over 
the whole affair an irresistible solemnity. Then 
come religious societies and prominent church- 
members, displaying banners, etc., and the peo- 
ple generally, all walking with dignified step 
and reverential countenance. The ground over 





which the prelate and choir pass is covered 
with carpet. The procession halts in front of 
the first altar it meets; the choir sings a hymn; 
and after this the priest offers a prayer, during 
which all present kneel down on the hard 
pavement. This done, the procession is again 
taken up and the same ceremonies repeated in 
front of the other three altars, and this is kept 
up until the round has been made three times. 
Then they return to church, and after prayer 
and benediction by the priest the assembly dis- 
perses. 

The antipathy which the uncultivated Catho- 
lic feels toward opponents of a different belief 
is marked on this occasion. One would pity 
the Jew who loses his way in the crowd dur- 
ing the progress of the procession. The Prot- 
estant who may happen to be a spectator is 
warned to retire or is driven away; or nettles 
are thrown into his hair, which he can not re- 
move except by cutting off the hair in which 
the nettle has become involved. They regard 
it as the most punishable disrespect for an out- 
sider to refuse the removal of his hat. 

The spectacle which such an event presents, 
the writer must admit, is the most imposing 
which it has ever been his good fortune to wit- 
ness. Imagine the music, the torches, the can- 
opy, the richly-clad, ancient-appearing priest, 
the vast and solemn concourse of people in their 
holiday attires, the carpet, the flowers, the altars, 
the praying, singing and kneeling in the streets, 
smiled upon by the June sun, and you will 
have a faint idea of the real spectacle. There 
is romance enough in it to captivate even en- 
lightened minds, and which is sure to win the 
devotion of ignorance. JULIUS ABEL. 


—— +04 


PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 


HIS noted explorer, naturalist, and lec- 
turer was born in Paris, France, in the 
year 1830, of a French father and Italian— 
probably Corsican— mother. Always fond 
of study, he graduated with honor at an 
early age from the “ Polytechnique,” a school 
founded by the Great Napoleon, and a monu- 
ment to his fame worth a hundred Vendéme 
columns, and which, until the late European 
war, stood in the front rank of the world’s 
educational institutions. 
The father of Mr. Du Chaillu had been 
during a great portion of his life engaged as 
a trader on the African coast, near the mouth 





of the Fernand Vaz, and soon after the son 
left the college, he was, for some act dis- 
pleasing to his step-mother, banished by his 
father to that unpleasant locality. Here the 
young Du C. was accustomed to penetrate 
farther into the country in pursuit of ivory, 
etc., than any previous trader, and being an 
ardent lover of natural history, prosecuted 
that study at the same time. 

Frequently these excursions were varied 
by canoe voyages along the coast. On one 
of these his canoe was upset during a sudden 
squall, and of all the crew he was the sole 
survivor. Cast upon a desert shore, without 
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food, gun, or compass, and almost destitute 
of clothes (for the fierce action of the waters 
had torn off the slight garments necessary in 
that climate), our forlorn traveler struggled 
through the thorny African jungle for two 
days and nights, in what he “ guessed” to 
be the direction of the American missionary 
station at Gaboon, arriving there toward 
evening of the third day. Here he was most 
hospitably received by the Rev. James Leigh- 
ton Wilson, attached to the A. B. C. F. M., 
and by him and his wife was attended through 
a severe fever, which Du Chaillu experienced 
as the result of bis fearful exposures. The 
diseases of tropical climates are sharp and 
quick in action, but convalescence is often 
very slow. During 





a letter from the Rev. J. L. Wilson to Rev. 
Robert Baird, D.D., President of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union, he applied 
through the latter for a situation in some 
school, and was soon engaged as a teacher 
of French by the Rev. Gilbert Livingston, 
then in charge of a seminary in Carmel, Put- 
nam County, N. Y. About three months 
after Mr. Du C.’s engagement with Mr. 
Livingston, the latter was removed by death, 
and during the remainder of the year many 
were the troubles consequent upon the dis- 
organization existing in a school without 
any responsible head, and Mr. Du Chaillu as 
a foreigner was by no means agreeably situ- 
ated, yet so conscientious was his course that 

he won the respect 





the months of his 
slow recovery he 
became convinced 
of the truth and 
beauty of the re- 
ligion of his kind 
entertainers, and 
formally adopted 
it. 

Some months 
after this, having 
accumulated a 
large stock of ivo- 
ry and ebony, and 
a fine collection of 
stuffed birds and 
animals, he char- 
tered a small ves- 4d. 
sel in which to ks 








of all; while his 
pupils loved him 
for his careful in- 
structions, his mer- 
ry disposition, and 
the. liberality and 
strict impartiality 
with which he 
provided for their 
happiness. He was 
intolerant to noné 
but the idle and 
the rude; with all 
others he was most 
kind, patient, and 
painstaking. 
During this year 
{$ Mr. Du Chaillu 
| employed most of 








send them all di- 

rectly from the mouth of the Fernand Vaz 
to the United States, while he proceeded first 
to Paris to visit his father, and then to New 
York. The vessel by which he had sent his 
goods, and which he expected to find upon 
his arrival in America, was never heard 
from. 

Before leaving Africa Mr. Du Chaillu had 
determined to become an American citizen; 
and now, having, in the loss of his cargo, 
been deprived of much of his fortune, he de- 
termined to employ the years that must in- 
tervene before he could obtain his naturaliza- 
tion papers in studying the English language 
(which he then spoke very imperfectly), and 
in teaching his native tongue. Armed with 








his hours after 
classes in writing an account of his travels 
and discoveries in Central Africa; but this 
book, the result of so many years of exposure 
and days of patient toil, was destined never 
to see the light. No publisher would accept 
it, and its disappointed author burned it in 
disgust. Yet this work was probably fully 
as interesting as any of his later books which 
have enjoyed so large a sale. 

At the close of this year Mr. Du Chaillu 
returned to France, and soon after, pecunia- 
rily assisted by his father, resumed his ex- 
plorations in Africa, The results of these, 
including the account of the discovery of the 
gorilla, were given to the public in the “ Ad- 
ventures and Explorations in Equatorial 
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Africa,” a book which was accepted by the 
Harpers without difficulty, public attention 
having been drawn to the nearly unknown 
continent of Africa by the publication, dur- 
ing the years of Mr. Du Chaillu’s absence, 
of the travels of Dr. Livingstone. 

Since then, as all the world knows, Mr. Du 
Chaillu has made another journey into the 
wilds of Africa, mainly that he might bring 
to civilized nations positive proofs of the ex- 
istence of the gorilla, which was denied by 
some of Europe’s stilted scientists. Since 
his return from this tour of exploration, he 
has been before the American public and 
obtained their suffrages as a very entertain- 
ing lecturer, and a writer of books for chil- 
dren, which read like fairy tales, and are 
very popular. In private circles he is known 
as one of the firmest of friends and most 





genial of men. During the last summer Mr. 
Du Chaillu spent much time in travel through 
Norway and Sweden, and recently left this 
country to resume his investigations in Scan- 
dinavian life; so we suppose we may expect 
soon another book from his racy and pro- 
litic pen. 

Mr. Du Chaillu is of medium height, slimly 
built, but wiry and‘active. His well-exhib- 
ited Firmness and Self-Esteem give him 
character for independence, persistence, and 
self-reliance. He has a kindly nature, is 
thoughtful, and much of a contriver, espe- 
cially in the way of methods for the prose- 
cution of scientific investigation. His am- 
bition, elasticity, and enterprise, rather than 
brawny strength and physical force, have 
contributed toward securing the success 
which he has achieved. 


——__+0+—____ 


ON LIFE INSURANCE.—No. 1. 


FTER all that has been said or printed 
on the subject of Life Insurance, it re- 
mains a matter of deep mystery to a large 
number of intelligent people. It would ap- 
pear that the idea that life insurance was be- 
yond the comprehension of common people 
had been purposely kept up in former years; 
at least no special pains were taken to make 
it plain. Yet the principles upon which this 
science is founded are just as simple, and 
much more certain in results, than the prin- 
ciples upon which fire insurance is based. It 
shall be our object to treat this subject from 
a popular and common-sense standpoint, ra- 
ther than to discuss any scientific or actua- 
rial problems. 

The precise origin of life insurance is, as 
Lord Dundreary observes, “one of those 
things that no fellow can find out.” It seems 
to have been practised in some rude forms in 
the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
The idea of mutual insurance was plainly 
hinted at, if not quite developed, in the an- 
cient Saxon guilds. There were no data to 
speak of to go upon in those early days, and 
instead of a mathematical science, there was 
a blind betting on chances, In fact, “ insur- 
ance wagers” of many absurd forms soon 
came to be practised with as much zest as 
any other game of chance. Not only were 





insurances, so-called, made against all possi- 
ble mishaps to person or property, but there 
were insurances against lying, against high- 
waymen, and against divorces! A scheme 
was started for the insurance of female chas- 
tity ; and another, on which large sums were 
paid at Lloyds, on the success or failure of a 
young fellow who had undertaken for a 
wager to go to Lapland and bring back, 
within a given time, two reindeer and two 
Lapland women! He did it, and won the 
wager. 

The foundation of life insurance, as a sys- 
tem, rests upon the ascertained law of mor- 
tality, or average death rate. It was long 
ago discovered that a certain law of average 
prevailed as to the number of deaths, the 
number of accidents, the number of suicides, 
the number of murders, etc. But statistics 
had to be gathered for many years and care- 
fully studied before this law of average could 
be reduced to a system. Mortality tables 
were constructed by learned mathematicians, 
and these have been tested and modified by 
more than a hundred years’ experience in 
English life companies, and upward of thirty 
years in our own, till the computation is re- 
duced very nearly to the exactness of the 
multiplication table. 

Take one thousand men, of a given age, 
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and we know that a certain number will die 
within a year; but it is impossible to make 
a selection, and say, “This man shall die: 
that man shall live.” Nothing is more cer- 
tain than this law of average as applied to 
the mass; nothing more uncertain as applied 
to the individual. Suppose all of this thou- 
sand men to be in good health, and each 
aged thirty-six years. The “ expectation age 
that all would live an average of thirty years 
longer; yet doubtless some would die within 
one year, and others might live to the age of 
ninety or a hundred. To insure each of those 
men $1,000, payable at death, each should 
pay an annual sum sufficient, if judiciously 
invested, to amount to $1,000 at the end of 
thirty years. That annual sum would repre- 
sent the net cost of insurance, pure and sim- 
ple. Add to it such per cent. as will cover 
the necessary cost of transacting the business, 
and you have the proper premium for that 
insurance. What a company would lose on 
those dying before the expiration of the thirty 
years, would be made up by those who lived 
longer than thirty years. There are many 
plans of life insurance; but, if sound, all are 
founded on this basis. 

In computing tables of premiums, a low 
rate of interest is assumed—four per cent. in 
Massachusetts, four and a half per cent. in 
New York—so as to be safe from possible 
fluctuations in the income realized from in- 
vestments. To this is added a percentage, 
varying from twenty to forty per cent., to 
cover the expenses of obtaining and transact- 
ing the business, such as salaries of officers, 
clerk hire, rent, commissions to agents, etc. 
This is called the “loading.” Like other 
branches of business in trade or manufac- 
tures, money has to be expended freely to 
gain business. Few people go to life insur- 
ance offices and ask for insurance—they wait 
to have it urged upon them by an agent or 
solicitor. There are many companies all 
sharply competing with each other, and it is 
found necessary not only to educate people 
in the knowledge and benefits of life insur- 
ance, but much money is spent in advertising 
the particular advantages claimed by any one 
company and its plan over other companies 
and their plans, 

Contrary to general practice in fire insur- 
ance, the great majority of life insurance cor- 





porations are “ mutual,” so-called. The pre- 
miums of the members form the fund which 
pays all the losses and expenses, and piles up 
the reserve fund necessary to meet future 
liabilities. At the outset, therefore, there is 
only a guarantee capital, pledged by those 
who form the company; but as years pass 
on and the company grows old and success- 
ful, the fund increases like a rolling snowball 
till it becomes something enormous. Some 
of our oldest companies count assets of 
twenty to forty millions each. It should be 
remembered, however, that their liabilities 
increase in nearly equal ratio. Many people 
make the great mistake of counting the huge 
assets of the larger companies as “ profits” 
of the business. They might with equal 
justice call the deposits in a savings bank 
“ profits.” The more policies in force, the 
greater is the sum at risk; and a certain pre- 
scribed proportion of the whole amount must 
constantly be kept on hand. This is called 
the reinsurance fund, or reserve. 

The theory in a mutual company is, that 
each insurant becomes a member, and each 
has an equal interest and vote in controlling 
the management. But in actual practice, it 
is found that most of the mutual. companies, 
so-called, have a small stock capital, and a 
few stockholders control the appointments, 
and therefore the management. And in a 
purely mutual company, the impracticability 
of getting together the thousands of policy- 
holders widely scattered over the whole 
country, leaves the management in a board 
of trustees, whose control is even more ab- 
solute than that of a regularly appointed 
board of directors,—for they are not account- 
able to a small body of stockholders, vigilant 
to see that their rights are protected. 

The mutual and the mixed companies 
charge a rate of premium considerably high- 
er than the acknowledged cost of insurance 
for the alleged purpose of guarding against 
any unforeseen danger in the way of sweeping 
losses by epidemics, At the end of one, two, 
three, or four years, according to the varied 
practice of different companies, the unused 
portion or surplus premium is returned to 
the policy-holder as a “ dividend,” to be ap- 
plied either in reducing the amount of his 
annual premium or to increase the amount 
of insurance. In estimating the value of 
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these dividends, the length of time for which 
the company had the use of and the interest 
upon this surplus premium, before returning 
it to the policy-holder, is an important ele- 
ment to be considered. 

Formerly most of the companies collected 
fifty or sixty per cent. of the premium in 
cash, and took a note from the insured for 
the remaining forty or fifty per cent., secured 
by the policy itself, and bearing interest. 
A new note was given each year for the credit 
part of the premium, and the interest was 
collected annually on payment of the premi- 
um. It was expected that these notes were, 
eventually, to be wholly or in part canceled 
by the returns of surplus premium. But in 
actual experience it was often found impossi- 
ble to meet the expectations of policy-hold- 
ers in this direction, and it has been found 
best by a majority of the older and larger 
companies to require premiums to be paid 
all in cash, while the old and vexatious note 
system is fast going out of fashion. 

In the stock companies the simpler plan is 





adopted of “so much insurance for so much 
money.” A capital is paid in by stockhold- 
ers to make good all deficiencies and give 
additional security to policy-holders. No 
dividends or returns of surplus premium are 
promised by the company or expected by the 
insured ; but the rates of premium are fixed 
at as nearly the net cost of insurance as the 
company thinks the business can be safely 
transacted, and they range from twenty to 
forty per cent. lower than the rates of the 
mutual companies. Under this plan the 
stockholders can expect no return for the 
use of their money for a term of years, the 
expense of first gaining the business being 
larger on the issue of new policies than on 
renewals of old policies; and the reserve for 
reinsurance fund accumulates more slowly. 
Yet that is an affair of the stockholders, and 
the insurant gets the benefit of a low premi- 
um and a definite contract. 

In our next article we will speak of the 
extent of life insurance, attempted frauds 
upon life companies, etc. 


—— -+0e--——- 


CAN WE 


T is not generally supposed that we have 
-i._.the power to produce changes, and to 
make improvements in our physical structures 
through the direct action of our minds upon the 
special features or organs which we may desire 
to improve. But there is every reason for be- 
lieving that this high power is among the gifts 
from God to man; and in the constantly un- 
folding powers of the human mind it will yet, 
we maintain, manifest itself as one of its divin- 
est forces. 

The question, briefly put, is, have human 
beings now the power, or may they yet devel- 
op it, to change the physical conformation of 
an eye, a tooth, a hair, an ear, the nose, mouth, 
chin, or any other special part of the organism, 
to which they may long and intelligently direct 
the positive will-powers of their minds, with 
the full and specific intent of making such 
change; and can they, in making changes, 
endow a part with a higher beauty, a quicker 
life, and a more manifest intelligence than it 
possessed before ? 

I maintain that this is a human power. It 
is, perhaps, assuming a great deal to claim that 
human beings have this power; but when we 
remember that each development, not only of 





MOLD OUR FEATURES? 


the human, but also of vegetable and animal 
existences, is the direct product of an internal 
creative principle, or mind, would not the work 
of building appear to be the legitimate office of 
all mind? There can be no doubt that every 
function of our organisms is now conducted 
by a secret mind within ourselves. From 
what source, let us inquire, but a mental one 
could the power be derived to carry on the 
operations of the body, such as the circulation 
of the blood, the digesting of the food, the re- 
moval of waste matter from the system, and, 
in fact, the performance of the whole animal 
economy? This part of the work of the sys- 
tem is just as palpably under the government 
of some sort of mind in us as are our emotions 
and sensations. 

We have two kinds of mind: the one posi- 
tive; the other passive. To the latter is as- 
signed the duty of taking care of all of the 
lower work of the system. The blood is 
evidently circulated by an involuntary will 
in us; also, the other offices of the animal 
organism are conducted in the same manner. 
All of the lower operations- of the system 
may now be controlled, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the voluntary (as contradistinguished 
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from the involuntary) action of our minds. 
Thus we can either retard or accelerate, at 
will, the circulation of the blood; we can de- 
lay sleep beyond the natural or usual time. 
We can feed the stomach or starve it (just as 
it may suit us to do), in violation of and in total 
disregard of the laws of the involuntary will, 
which is always active in regulating our phys- 
ical offices for us when our positive minds or 
wills do not interfere to prevent. The power, 
then, of our positive minds over these lower 
operations of the system is conclusive evidence 
that at all times those operations in us are con- 
ducted by a kindred mind-force, or else our 
positive wills could gain no power over them 
to check or to interfere with their operations. 
Conceding, then, that the entire animal econo- 
my is managed (and upon this point I presume 
there will be no dispute among scientific minds) 
by a kindred force of mind in us, lower than 
the positive mind which we use to execute our 
higher purposes, would it not appear reasona- 
ble that our higher mind would, after a while, 
include in its functions the molding and reg- 
ulating of our features upon a higher plan than 
is now being done for us by our involuntary or 
passive mind ? 

But, in reply to this position, it may be said 
that the performance of the operations of the 
ordinary economy of the system (such as its 
supply and waste) by a mind-force — whether 
involuntary or otherwise — furnishes no evi- 
dence that the same mind has any lot or part 
in building the structure of the system. What, 
let us inquire, in reply to this, are these ordinary 
operations of the system but a building pro- 
cess? Evidently such is the use of the food 
we take into our systems; and the same force 
that removes the waste matter is also the force 
which is engaged in selecting the material 
which is to remain, and in dispensing it 
throughout the system. We think there can, 
on this point, be no doubt whatever. We 
know that changes in organic methods are all 
the time being made; and it seems to us that 
the next organic development for which we 
may look will be a positive control by our 
conscious minds over the work of our secret 
building minds in their processes of construct- 
ing or building the human body, I do not 
mean to say that our active minds will usurp 
the office of building. We know already that 
the positive mind has assumed a position of 
comman.| over some of the involuntary opera- 
tions, and we may reasonably expect that com- 
mand to become more absolute, and to reach 
much further than it has yet done. Now, the 





control extends little further than to delaying 
or hindering the operations of the building 
mind within us; viz., by forcibly postponing 
sleep beyond the regular time ; by ordering the 
stomach, against the mandate of the building 
mind, to await the pleasure or the convenience 
of the positive mind before it shall receive food ; 
and so on through a number of similar inter- 
ferences. Occasionally the positive or exter- 
nal mind departs from this process of inter- 
ference, and really assists the building mind in 
its work of reconstruction, after the system has 
sustained a severe check from disease or other- 
wise. Whenever this does occur, the work of 
regenerating the wasted system proceeds with 
great rapidity, and with an astonishing devel- 
opment of force; often so great as to attract 
the attention of friends, and to draw from them 
the remark that the late invalid (who may 
have passed through a most trying ordeal, and 
may have barely escaped death) “looks better 
than he ever did before in his life.” 

It is the proper office of the positive mind 
to assist the involuntary or building mind in 
all its operations. This evidently is the law. 
So plain is it that in such a case as the one 
cited above, the patient draws his increased 
life from the efforts which his external mind 
has made to assist the building mind in its 
work of repair, that we have a right to assume 
it as beyond question, and to use it as evidence 
of the principle for which we here contend ; 
and if the positive mind can in such a case aid 
the building miad in recuperating the lost and 
wasted structure, may it not also assist nature 
in constructing the human organization in its 
initial stages, or in making alterations and im- 
provements after the structure may have re- 
ceived the bulk. of its growth? And to go 
further, can a man, after reaching the age of 
thirty-five, or fifty even, make material changes 
of himself through the action of his voluntary 
will, it being constantly and almost ceaselessly 
directed toward producing those changes? We 
think he can. One important fact tending to 
support this view is the generally acknowl- 
edged power of the mind to manifest itself 
through the features of the face. Upon our 
features we trace clearly the difference between 
intelligence and ignorance, and so estimate 
men as we meet them. Suppose a child of one 
year be placed among Chinese. At the age 
of twenty-five (notwithstanding his nation- 
ality the result will be the same) he will there 
present a very different appearance throughout 
his organism from what he would have done 
if, at one year old, he had been placed in the 
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midst of the refining influences of good society 
in England or America, and had remained 
there until he was twenty-five years old. In 
either case it would be quality and degree of 
culture alone which would make the difference 
in his personal appearance. Clearly would this 
exterior condition be due to the influence of 
the mind upon the organism of the supposed in- 
dividual. The case is not an extreme one. Like 
things are occurring all the time. It often 
happens that a person loses his or her good 
looks by going from a cultivated community 
into a rough one, and there remaining for a 
long time in close intimacy with uneducated 
people. Many people have improved in per- 
sonal appearance, and their features have 
strangely changed, so that perhaps they might 
not be recognized by former friends, after leav- 
ing a lower community and going into a more 
active, intelligent, and refined one. In these 
cases the work, it is true, does not appear to 
have been done through the intention of the 
mind. Has not a flattened nose been known 
to become more angular and elevated, a dull 
eye to become bright, as resulting from changed 
and improved surroundings? Now, if the 
mind can make such alterations in the charac- 
ter of our features without appearing even to 
be making an effort to do it, what should be 
the influence of the mind in the same direction 
where there is a full purpose to produce 
the changes? The differences in power 
between these two states of mind must 
be very great indeed. 

If our minds are really capable of doing 
this sort of work, we think that we as- 
sume but little in saying that, in time, 
they will choose it as an employment 
of no small consequence; for we could 
scarcely, I imagine, be better employed 
than in making large personal improve- 
ments on ourselves. Nothing would be 
below our dignity which might tend to 
such a result. 

The efforts which our minds would 
have to make in changing, by their in- 
telligent and direct action upon our 
features, their original contour would 
not be ordinary, but most extraordinary. 
Light work would not, nor could not, ac- 
complish such results. None, therefore, 
but the ambitious and the persevering 
need hope for any beneficial results from 
trivial efforts. 

The ordinary mind would, of course, derive 
strength, in time, from the example of superior 
minds leading in that direction. It isa law 
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apparently that what the few learn first, after- 
ward becomes the possession of the many. 

We have made a point of this here, because 
we want to offer a crumb of comfort to the 
more indolent specimens of our race, who may 
feel that, through their inertness, they are de- 
nied all part in the benefits of the development 
promised the more active and ambitious. 

The rocks, as we gaze upon their hard and 
unyielding faces, show to our external senses 
no signs of life; nor would we suspect that 
there were any if we did not see the flow- 
ers of the valley gather their brightest bloom 
and their sweetest odors from the disintegra- 
tions of these rigid and fixed structures of 
creation. Could the self-molding of the human 
features, even afler they have gained their full 
size, be a greater mystery than this? In the 
one case, we would have the active forces of 
mind in its highest form to do the work. In the 
case of the flowers, the amount of intelligence 
which we accord is but small, and yet how 
beautifully do they perform their work! The 
power of mind over the whole human economy 
can not be doubted. 

The mind has strayed very much away from 
its true mission. Its chief business evidently is 
to build up and to take care of the body. We 
are now exercising but one-half of the office, 
and that we are doing but imperfectly ; for we 





Fie. 1.—Curtine Down. 
can not, on the right principles, or under the 
right methods, take care of the body unless we 
couple with the task the other and first legiti- 
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ligent use of its will forces, to build the body, 


mate office of the mind, which is, by the intel- 
and to improve the structure of the features at 





Fie. 2.—Pormrtte. 
every stage of life. Behind this office for the 
mind lies a larger field of duty than we now 
conceive of; and in that duty is more of the 
true law of all the economies of life than we 
have yet found out. Error among us 
will be corrected in the proportion in 
which we may acquaint ourselves with 
the true offices of the mind. J. M. P. 

ee en 


A BAD PEN. 


—— 
HE accompanying grotesque por- 
traits are derived from German 
sources and exhibit the national cast 
of expression quite piquantly. The 
Germans are clever in their sketches 
of character; they appreciate keenly 
the grotesque in human nature. Tobe 
sure, there is not as much nervous ac- 
tion indicated as by the French carica- 
turists, but the humor has a solid, di- 
rect force. The German type of organ- 
ization, too, is particularly evinced in 
their fondness for portraying the small- 
er incidents of every-day life. Asa 
writer has said, they catch up and 
treat with a tact that is peculiarly their 
own “all sorts of themes, from a short-sighted 
and irascible husband whose wife has stolen his 
spectacles, to the manly backwoodsman whose 








larder is invaded by some red Indians. These 
caricatures are not confined to one picture, but 
the misfortune of the unspectacled husband 
and the adventures of the squatter 
and his unwelcomed visitors are 
represented in a course of a dozen 
or more spirited sketches.” In 
England and America we find the 
humoristic vein cropping out par- 
ticularly in political lives —in ex- 
hibiting the ridiculous phases of 
office-holding, it being quite imma- 
terial to the artist whether the 
functionary burlesqued occupies a 
high or low position, his main ob- 
~ ject being to excite the risibles of 
those who may chance to see his 
production on the printed page. 
But there are times when the polit- 
ical humorist performs a most valu- 
able office, where he assists in 
bringing about a work of reform in 
the politics of a municipality or 
city. Of this we have had a very 
marked exhibition in the recent 
developments of corruption in New 
York politics. While the more 
manifest follies of fashionable life inspire the 
pencil of the English and French artists, the 
German, owing doubtless to a rather deep 





Fie. 3.—Tas Resvtr. 


earnest social nature, is easily inspired by the 
annoyances of life in the home circle. Aa- 
though he is disposed at times to look abroad, 
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yet he finds the most food for representation 
at home. 

The subject which is illustrated in the 
sketches before the reader is “a bad pen,” which 
the artist has treated in a most amusingly 
grotesque style. Here an old gentleman, prob- 
ably some severe old doctor who has retained 
an early-imbibed prejudice against all new-fan- 
giled notions, and will persist in using the goose- 
quill of his youth, having found the nib of his 
pen too much worn for further convenient use, 





sets vigorously to work to restore it to good 
condition. In the second portrait he is point- 
ing and splitting the newly-made nib with all 
the interest of the closest attention. It is in 
this performance, as is well known, that an eye 
and a hand are especially requisite. Well, the 


pen is supposed to be ready for work. The old 
fellow has stocked it with ink, and in the third 
portrait we find the result of his attempt to 
write. A crisis has occurred, all his arduous 
labors have been in vain; an unsightly blot 
daubs the clean foolscap. 


——__+0+—__. 


“SPIRITUALISM ANSWERED BY SCIENCE.” 


HE Scientific American says: “ Mr. H. L. 
Hinton, 744 Broadway, N. Y., has issued 
the pamphlet entitled as above, written by the 
celebrated London barrister, Mr. Edward W. 
Cox, in which he gives expression to his views 
concerning spiritualism, or spirit manifesta- 
tions, as deduced from the series of scientific 
experiments made last year in London, under 
the auspices of Dr. Crookes, Dr. Huggins, 
and others, Mr. Cox being one of the examin- 
ing party. A description of some of these 
experiments, with drawings of the testing 
apparatus employed by Dr. Crookes, will be 
found in our back numbers. 

“In the present work Mr. Cox describes the 
various forms of spirit manifestations that he 
has witnessed, from which it is evident that 
he has been a careful and extensive observer. 
He has become fully satisfied that intelligent 
noises or rappings are actually produced, 
that chairs, tables, or other objects are un- 
doubtedly moved, and that the proofs of the 
reality of these demonstrations are just as a’- 
solute as are the proofs of any other fact in 
nature. The force by which these demonstra- 
tions are made, he calls psychic force. It may 
be indicative, he thinks, of the existence of 
a soul within man, and it is this soul which 
he thinks may exercise psychic force beyond 
the body. He rejects the idea that the mani- 
festations are produced by the agency of dis- 
embodied spirits. They are purely and whol- 
ly the result of forces residing in the human 
organism, and neither our departed friends, 
angels, or devils have to do with them. The 
medium is never able to communicate any- 
thing that is not already known to some per- 
son present, 

*« This psychic force, Mr. Cox thinks, oper- 





ates by a vibratory or wave-like action, is 
opposed to and capable of overcoming the 
attraction of gravitation. Tables and other 
objects that are moved are first filled, so to 
speak, with the psychic emanation, which 
renders them buoyant in the air, when they 
float, swing, and sway about as if supported 
by an invisible balloon. 

“One of the expianations of these phe- 
nomena, and upon which Mr. Cox lays much 
stress, is the unconscious cerebral action of the 
mind of the medium, which action is mani- 
fested through the psychic force. Now, as 
this unconscious cerebral action can be in- 
duced and made to set men’s bodies in mo- 
tion, without their knowing it, it becomes & 
question whether Mr. Cox himself and his 
friends did not have their cerebrums uncon- 
sciously excited so that they could hear noises 
and see sights that in reality never took place ; 
or so that they could not see the person who 
pushed the piano, lifted the table, or forced 
down the balance. 

“ What Mr. Cox and Dr. Crookes now need, 
in order further to verify their published con- 
clusions and observations, is a scientific ap- 
paratus so made as to indicate the true con- 
dition of their own cerebrums. An instru- 
ment that shall be capable of indicating 
the unconscious excitement or action of the 
mind, would be of great value in pathology. 
In addition to its uses in unraveling these 
‘spirit’ mysteries, it would doubtless be of 
inestimable importance to physicians in the 
diagnosis and treatment of mental disorders 
and diseases that react upon the brain. 

“There are various forms of unconscious 
cerebral action to which persons have been 
subject. To some individuals, visions and 
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spectral personages have appeared when they 
have been wide awake and in the full posses- 
sion of their ordinary senses. Sir David 
Brewster mentions several examples of this 
kind of cerebral action. 

“The latest phases of these psychic demon- 
strations, as brought out in this country, to 
wit, the visible production of the forms of 
departed friends, standing out clear and posi- 
tive in the presence of the members of the 
psychic circle, have never been witnessed by 
Mr. Cox—at least he makes no mention there- 
of; nor does he allude to the spirit flames 
and lights now produced here. Mr. Cox 
should come over and visit Mrs, Mary An- 
drews, at Moravia, N. Y., who will show him 
things in this line that will probably make 
his hair stand on end. One visitor has as- 
sured us that the sight of these things 
brought on a cold perspiration, and he felt 
as if the gates of the eternal world had been 
actually thrown open. Until Mr. Cox goes 
to Moravia, it is evident that spiritualism 
will not be fully answered by science.” 

[These gentlemen are not willing to accept 
PSYCHOLOGY, the Science of the Soul, and 
so get a skylight view of things. They do 
not rise above their senses into sentiment or 
prophesy. A perusal of “The Library of 
Mesmerism and Psychology” would enlighten 
them somewhat. | 


——_+4e—__——- 


LIGHT AND COLORS. 

N the May number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, Mr. Charles E. Townsend urges 
several objections to the commonly-accepted 
ideas of prismatic or primary colors, which ap- 
pear to be based mainly upon misconceptions 
of the undulatory theory of light. All the dif- 
ficulties he adduces have been removed in ad- 
vance by that theory, and full answers may be 
found in such works as Sir John Herschell’s 
“Familiar Lectures” and Prof. Tyndall’s 
“ Light and Electricity.” In another work, 
Tyndall shows that heat is a mode of motion, 
and that light is a motion also, differing from 
heat only in having shorter vibrations or waves ; 
and that the chemical rays contained in every 
sunbeam are still shorter waves. A ray from 
the sun, therefore, has three great systems of 
vibrations, heat, light, and chemical rays, each 
of which is composite—that is, has different 
wave-lengths. Many pages would be required 





to give adequate proof of these wonderful in- 
ductions, and to trace out their beautiful and 
perfect exploration of all calorific, luminous, 
and actinic effects. Suffice it here to say, that 
nowhere in all the domain of science is the 
parallelism between theory and observation 
more perfect. 

The most common conception of “light, 
heat, and actinic rays, combined in solar 
effulgence,” is not that they are “only atoms 
turning on their axis,” but that they are all 
vibrations, waves, oscillations, or shiverings 
(different terms to express an unknown mode 
of motion) in the all-embracing, luminiferous 
ether, which is not itself cognizable by the 
senses, except in these motions, which, in some 
cases, may be communicated to ordinary mat- 
ter. The long heat-waves may be converted 
into the short ones that constitute light; or 
those may be lengthened into heat. The oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe gives a feeble light along 
with intense heat. By placing a piece of lime in 
it the long waves are broken up into short ones 
—the heat is lessened, but the light becomes 
dazzling. 

A very easy experiment will show the op- 
posite conversion. Let a strong breeze strike 
a common wood fire, and the proportion 
of light to heat will be at once diminished. 
In like manner the chemical rays are probably 
increased at the expense of luminous ones by 
the photographer’s blue skylights. The waves 
for each color, also, differ in length, the red 
being longest and the blue shortest. These 
have been measured with great care and are 
found to vary from z7l55 to syha5 Of an 
inch—the mean length of violet and red re- 
spectively. Green lies half way between these 
two, which is probably the reason it is more 
grateful to the eye than any other color. There 
seems no more reason to consider yellow and 
blue colors, for instance, as distortions of light, 
than white; for these two, when brought to- 
gether, will produce white. Yellow and b'ue 
powders will not thus combine, for they largely 
neutralize each other, as explained by Prof. 
Tyndall (“ Light and Electricity,” p. 70). 

Outside of scientific circles it is now quite 
common to refer all things to electricity. This 
agent is so striking in its phenomena, and so 
difficult to trace in its work, that it affords 
great advantages to those who are bent on the 
discovery of a single universal cause. But the 
evidence that it, like heat and light, is only a 
form of motion, accumulates daily. Heat will 
produce electricity in numberless ways; and 
electricity, in turn, can be made to take the 
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form of heat. These transformations go on 
without any appreciable change in the quan- 
tity of matter employed. This, in itself, should 
make us look with suspicion upon any attempt 
to exalt electricity to the primacy among nat- 
ural agencies. It is no more pervading or nec- 
essary than heat, with which, indeed, it has 
many qualities in common. WM. PITTENGER. 


64 
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ELECTRICITY AND LIFE. 


R. EDITOR—The article in your April 

number on “ Respiration and Rexpira- 
tory Apparatus,” suggests some questions with 
reference to the voluntary, alternate action of 
the heart, and the composition of the atmcs- 
phere. The writer says, “ The air is composed 
mainly of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, but 
it is the former that makes this almost impalpa- 
ble ether a vitalizing medium.” Omitting to 
speak of electricity, as one of the elements of 
the atmosphere, is a very common error. It 
is electricity, doubtless, which imparts those 
gaseous affinities to the atmosphere, gases by 
which they so uniformly combine, with just suf- 
ficient force to remain so until overcome by 
the greater affinity of the oxygen for the car- 
bon of the blood, with which the air is brought 
in contact in the process of respiration. 

We have thought for years that the oxygen 
of the air was the purifying principle, liquify- 
ing the blood, while the electricity evolved 
during the chemical changes of the blood in 
the lungs was taken up by the numerous 
nerves, ramifying on the surface of the minute 
cells of the lungs, and stored away in the gang- 
lions, etc., for service when called on by the 
will. 

We have thought that the electric condition 
of the stomach was the opposite to that of the 
lungs, one being positive, the other negative,— 
analogous to our earth and atmosphere—the 
heart, being suspended between the two and 
connected with thern by nerves, was influenced 
alternately by them, and so performed its 
functions. The presence of the nerves on the 
surface of the cells are suggestive of their func- 
tion just as that of the blood-vessels is to con- 
vey the liquid blood. 

Heat, of itself, will not beget motion. By its 
expansion of matter motion may be secured. 
But the attractive and repulsive properties of 
electricity will beget motion; and it is to this 
vital, motor element, pervading matter, and de- 
rived from the air, food, and water we partake 
of, that we are indebted for physical life. We 








think oxygen forms the heating principle, giv- 
ing liquidity and flexibility to the body, while 
electricity is the vital principle. We see the 
sap freighted with the elements of food con- 
veyed against gravity, and deposited in the ex- 
tremes of a tree or plant, and so suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth where it may receive 
the elaborating influences of the sun; but this 
fluidity of the sap is an essential condition of 
growth, brought about, in part, by the heat of 
the sun, and by the chemical action of the 
oxygen in the ground, decomposing and com- 
pounding the soil and its liquids by electrical 
affinities into sap, while the electrical condi- 
tion of the fibrous roots of vezetation perform 
the mechanical labor of gathering and forward- 
ing it to the cellular tissues, and thence to the 
extremities. 

Doubtless there are many who differ with us 
as to the cause of the alternate action of the 
heart and of the source of physical life and 
motion, and who are much more competent to 
discourse on these interesting questions. But, 
Mr. Editor, as you are very liberal in allowing 
mere laymen to make suggestions for the more 
competent to elaborate, we thought we would 
venture a few thoughts for your readers to con- 
sider. They are as free as the air we breathe, 
and, it may be, will vitalize the brains of some 
competent thinker, and leave him to give us 
something new and better than we can. It is 
probable the question is easier asked than an- 
swered., E. C. 


—_ +e 


How To Burip Brick Cumney-Tors.—All 
the brickwork above the superstructure, what- 
ever the material of the building, should be 
made with cement mortar, which absorbs less 
moisture than that made of caustic lime and 
sand. The bricks for a chimney-top should be 
soaked in water for a few minutes, so that they 
will not extract the water from the mortar. In 
order to have mortar become very hard, it 
must dry slowly. By laying wet bricks, the 
mortar will set slowly, dry slowly, and event- 
ually become almost as hard as the bricks. 
Every brick chimney should be covered at the 
top with a copestone, and arched top, or bricks 
placed over the flues, like the rafter of a build- 
ing, for the purpose of turning off the water 
which would go down the inside, be absorbed 
by the bricks, and perhaps soak: through and 
wet the paper or kalsomining on the inside. 
A chimney-top made as above will stand the in- 
fluences of the weather over a hundred years 
without repairs.—Jndustrial Monthly. 
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Lucrezia Boreta, according to generally 
received authority, was the daughter of Pope 
Alexander VI. and a Roman woman, named 
Vanozza, and lived in the latter half of the 15th 
century. She wasa woman of great beauty, 
and of a very warm, social disposition. She 
has been accused of abominable criminality 
with her father and her two brothers; but 
modern critics have called this in question. In 
1493 she married Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pe- 
saro. This marriage was dissolved in 1497, 
and she afterward married Alfonzo, Duke of 
Biseglia, who, two years later, was assassinated 
by order of her brother Cesar. In 1501 she 
married Alfonzo d’Este, a son of Ercole, Duke 
of Ferrara. She survived her whole family, 
and attracted to her court many poets and men 
of letters. Like her brother Cesar, she shrank 
from no crime; but she was a patroness of art 
and learning, and on this acaount homage was 
paid to her by Pietro Bembo and other poets 
of her time. Victor Hugo has made her the 
subject of a play, which affords the basis for 
the well-known opera of Donizetti. 

—_§_+_~0o—___—_- 


WISDOM. 





IF you have improved your understanding and 
studied virtue, you have only done your duty, and 
thus there seems little reason for vanity. 


You must never be satisfied with the surface 
of things; probe them to the bottom, and let noth- 
ing go till you understand it as thoroughly as your 
powers will enable you.— Wirt. 

MANNER.—Be ..reful to speak in a tender, kind, 
and loving way. Even when you have occasion to 
rebuke, be careful to do it with manifest kind- 
ness. The effect will be incalculably better. 

A MAN has no more right to say an uncivil thing 
than to act one; no more right to say a rude thing 
to another than to knock him down. A man’s 
own good breeding is the best security against 
other people’s ill-manners. 

WE sleep, and wake, and sleep, but all things 
move; 

The sun flies forward to his brother sun ; 

The dark earth follows, wheeled in his eclipse, 

And human things, returning on themselves, 

Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

WHEN the men who work begin intelligently to 
investigate the foundations of the principles which 
underlie our institutions, systems, and laws, it is 
a hopeful and gratifying evidence that our polit- 
ical and social well-being will be faithfully con- 
served. 

Tue tablet of the heart should be kept so pure 
in purpose and so spotless from deception, evil 
thinking, and wrong-doing, that a gainsaying world 








will be able to discover no more disfiguring blot 
than appears on a beautiful record of snowy white- 


ness. 
———_+0e—__—__ 


MIRTH. 


(Under this heading we propose to publish 
“A little nonsense now and then ;” 





whic 
“Is relished by the wisest men.” J 





Nassy says an honest man gathers no moss. A 
rolling stone’s the noblest work of God. 


OveERr the door of a cobbler’s shop in Providence 
appears this legend: ‘Boots and shoes is made 
hear—ladies and shentlemans repaired.” 


A LITTLE four year old, the other day, nonplus- 
sed his mother by making the following inquiry : 
** Mother, if a man is mister, aint a woman a mys- 
tery?” 

A COMMITTEE was reeently appointed to investi- 
gate the excessive chastisement of a pupil in a 
Michigan public school, and reported that the 
punishment was not actuated by malice, but oc- 
casioned by an “undue appreciation of the thick- 
ness of the boy’s pantaloons.”’ 

An old Baptist minister enforced the necessity of 
difference of opinion by this argument: ‘* Now, if 
everybody had been of my opinion everybody 
would have wanted my wife.”” One of the dea- 
cons who sat just behind him responded, ‘“ Yes, 
and if everybody were of my opinion, nobody 
would have had her.” 

Stream EnGIneE JoKeEs.—Engincer Stone, or Old 
Rock,”’ as he is more generally called among his 
acquaintances, who runs on the east end of the 
Peoria and Oquawka Railroad, is a natural wag, dry 
asachip. One day ‘‘ Rock” met with a party of 
the St. Louis, Alton and Chicago Railroad boys at 
Peoria Junction, and they stepped into Sam Em- 
ery’s for a ‘‘social’’ glass of- beer.‘ Conductor 
Hedges of the St. Louis road, as a sort of senti- 
ment, gave—*Old Rock, otherwise Stone, a per- 
fect brick.’”? ‘‘ That, is very good,’’ exclaimed 
Stone. ‘ Here is to old Brush, otherwise Hedges, a 
perfect stick.”” The next that was seen of ‘* Rock” 
he was pursuing a ‘* 2.40’ gait toward his engine, 
and Hedges with a big stick close on his rear. 
This is not quite so good as the repartee of Nick 
Denton, while a division engineer on the Illinois 
Central at a festival several years ago in De Witt 
County. A fellow named Jack Wallace gave as a 
sentiment, ‘‘ The two Nicks—Old Nick and Nick 
Denton.” The table came down with a clatter. 
Nick arose as grave as a judge, and when the noise 
had subsided he said he fully appreciated the honor 
conferred on him in being named in connection 
with Jack’s most intimate friend! He hardly knew 
how to requite the kindness, but as one good turn 
deserves another, he would give—‘ The two Jacks 
—Jack W—, and Jackass!’’ dack Wallace col- 
lapsed, and the company went into hysterics. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.]} 





Eo Our € orrespondents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a@ corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Turck Lies.—Thick lips are indicative 
of a strong emotional nature in general. Where 
the person’s associations have been of a rather low 
character, they may exhibit a sensual disposition, 
in which case there is a coarseness very evident in 
their conformation. It is altogether probable that 
you have a very loving and affectionate nature, 
and perhaps Amativeness plays too large a part in 
your thoughts.and emotions. If so, you must en- 
deavor to curb the tendency, to live purely in 
thought and sentiment. In connection with this 
mental discipline, frequent bathing of the lips in 
cold water will be found beneficial. Of course 
you can not expect to modify much the lineaments 
of the face, but you may bring about a more re- 
fined condition, as accompanying an improved 
mental tone. 

Wo sHALL BE Prestpent ?—Among 
the aspirants for the White House we suppose that 
John Quincy Adams, of Mass., has his eye on the 
seat which was filled by his grandfather and great- 
grandfather.“ As-Phrenology is getting better 
known, people begin to inquire what sort of heads 
candidates for office have. Have you a bust of the 
“old man eloquent?” If sq, what are its chief 
traits? and do you know whether the present 
John has a similar head ? 

Ans. John Quincy Adams, the ex-President, had 
very large Firmness, large Conscientiousness, Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness, Combativeness, Indi- 
vidvality, Eventuality, Locality, and Language, 
and was an honest, straightforward man, who, 
were he in his prime to-day, would thunder loudly 
against the political wrongs and every swindling 
device for corrupt and dishonest gain. 

Our correspondent or any of his friends can ob- 
tain from this office a cast of the head of John 
Quincy Adams, properly boxed and eent by ex- 
press, by remitting to us $3. We may add that 
we have the casts of the celebrated Thomas Addis 
Emmet, George Combe, Black Hawk, the great 
Indian chief, and many others that we can send at 
the same price 
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Weak Evyes—Should a bookkeeper 
take a walk before or after breakfast ? hat 
should be his diet? My eyes are good, but from 
constant writing they are growing weak, and I am 
obliged to look closely by lamp-light in order to 
see. Would you advise glasses? for I am bat 
twenty-nine years old. 


Ans. Your general health is doubtless suffering 
from close confinement in-doors; and by the con- 
stant use of your eyes while becoming depressed 
in health, there is a great strain upon them. If 
you could get out of doors for a year, could con- 
nect yourself with something that does not require 
very close looking, it would be beneficial to you. 
Bookkeepers should take active physical exercise 
a dozen timesaday. If they have nothing to do 
which requires strength, they can swing their 
arms, strike out from the shoulder into the empty 
air, and imagine themselves gladiators. Most 
bookkeepers lack fresh air, and being quiet in 
their habits, their circulation becomes poor, and 
they feel chilly and thus keep their business place 
too warm. A bookkeeper’s diet depends some- 
thing on the man and the amount of confinement 
he has. It should not be pork, sausages, griddle 
cakes with butter and sugar; but lean beef, fruit 
in liberal measure, and the bread should be coarse, 
so as to keep his bowels free. If you must keep 
books, and your eyes are failing, you should man- 
age to get a little time each day to rest them. 
You should wear glasses so that you can see to do 
your work easily. We know people who have 
strained their weak eyes or their old eyes for years 
trying to see without glasses from a superstitious 
objection to the use of glasses, or through a fool- 
ish vanity, lest somebody should think they were 
getting old. 


Intropuctions.—Will you please in- 
form me when and where to introduce people, 
and should the parties introduced shake hands 
and express happiness for the opportunity of the 
acquaintance ? 


Ans. This subject can not here be answered sat- 
isfactorily and in an extended manner, because 
the circumstances of different persons and the 
usages of different places require a practice of dif- 
erent methods. Men who meet in a business way 
generally shake hands cordially when introduced 
by a friend, and express pleasure in making the 
acquaintance; but when ladies and gentlemen are 
introduced, or when ladies are introducéd to each 
other, shaking hands depencs upon the usages of 
the community or the age of the parties respect- 
ively, or the circumstances under which they are 
introduced. These all must be taken into consid- 
eration. If you will read ‘‘ How to Behave,” pub- 
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lished at this office, price 75 cents, you will learn 
the rules and exceptions in this respect, and 999 
other valuable matters pertaining to daily life and 
comely behavior. —_ 


Wuat are Quack MeEpIciNEs? 

Ans. All those substances, whether pills, pow- 
ders, bitters, or other slops, put up in “large” 
quart, pint, or other sized bottles, said to contain 
healing virtues, which are not indorsed by the 
medical profession. AU the so-called patent med- 
icines are quack and frauds. Those who swallow 
them only worse their condition. It is only the 
ignorant—at least ignorant in these medicines and 
their bad effects—that buy and swallow them. 
Those who manufacture these advertised mix- 
tures, whether liquid or solid, never take them 
into their own stomachs. Very few physicians of 
any school swallow the poisons which they pre- 
scribe for others. It is no less true than itisa 
common remark that a doctor seldom takes his 
own drugs. Quack medicines advertised in the 
newspapers are put up to sell to all comers, while 
all regular physicians of the drug schools give 
special prescriptions, which are put up by licensed 
druggists. Hygienic physicians give no poisonous 
drugs nor alcoholic stimulants whatever. 


Perriryinc Bopres.—Please inform 
me as to the truthfulness of the following para- 
graph through the Mentorial Bureau : 


**Mazzini’s body is to be petrified by the ccle- 
brated Gozini of Genoa, so that it will never change 
through any vicissitude. The professors of this 
art have brought it to perfection at last. They 
can render the body like stone, or by immersion in 
certain liquids it seems only to be asleep. Gozini 
has a curious museum of humanity petrified, well 
worth seeing. The ancients mummified, but that 
changed the appearance, while this process leaves 
the subject life-like in appearance.” 


Ans. We are not informed as to the process 
spoken of above. There should be a method of 
preserving entire the human system, and rare, val- 
uable, and curious specimens of animals. If it is 
not yet reached, we doubt not it will be at no very 
distant day. — 


CuitpReNn’s Heaps.— Would it be 
well to have the heads of children examined by a 
competent phrenologist with a view to bestow 
special culture upon the deficient organs? and at 
what age should such an examination be made? 


Ans. This is precisely the field in which Phre- 
nology is designed to be of most paramount ser- 
vice to the world. If parents know at five or six 
years of age, or even earlier, what the predomin- 
ant or over-mastering forces in children are, or are 
to be, and wherein their weakest need cultivation, 
they can essentially strengthen and modify the 
organs before they get large enough to make such 
culture doubtful if not impossible. If from five 
to fifteen years of age a child can be rightly trained, 
it will afterward be likely to go forward according 
to its previous training and culture; whercas if it 
grows up without culture of the right kind until 
it is fifteen, it is pretty hard to get it in the traces 








afterward. Solomon was right whatever excep- 
tions may be quoted against him, “ Train up 8 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.’’ It will be observed 
that he said “train up,’ not merely educate. 
Children require education and training. To edu- 
cate is to show and teach what ought to be done; 
training is in taking care that it be done. 


Firmness AND Setr-Esteem.—I am 
sadly deficient in force of will, determination of 
purpose, decision of character, and Self-Esteem. 

an Phrenology, after opening my cyes to my 
condition and showing me my defects, offer me a 
remedy ? 

Ans. A proper exercise of the defective faculties 
will tend to give them strength. A man can im- 
prove his mental constitution, for every faculty is 
organized on such a principle that exercise gives 
it strength, just as exercise gives strength and 
growth to muscle. A work entitled ‘‘Self-Cul- 
ture”? will show you how to increase the activity 
of the organs in question. 


Insanity.—A young lady of our ac- 
quaintance has recently become deranged. She 
lately lost her mother, and it is hinted she has 
had some disturbance in her love relations. Can 
you give us any suggestions that will be beneficial 
to her or her friends in the case ? 

Ans. The causes of insanity are as numerous as 
are the faculties. It is not eusy to give sound ad- 
vice relative to a case unless the facts und the 
special manifestations are known to the one who 
gives the advice. One is insane on Veneration, 
another on Conscientiousness, on Friendship, on 
Parental Love or Conjugal Love, some on Acquis- 
itiveness, Destructiveness, or Constructiveness: 
some in the poetic element, others in various intel- 
lectual faculties; one is music-mad, another de- 
ranged on mathematics. We may say that the pa- 
tient should be treated bodily to bring about the 
right conditions of the system, if possible. Her 
case belongs to the physician, and the physician 
ought to be a phrenologist to understand the case 
well. Consult Dr. Buttolph, of Trenton, N. J. 
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Fret-W asuine a Rericious OpsErv- 
ANOE.—EpiToR A. P. J.—In the February number 
of the JouRNAL, in answer td the question: ‘‘ Are 
Christians required to wash each other's feet in 
order to carry out the doctrines taught in the Bi- 
ble?’”? you answer, ‘‘ Yes, if one feels that his 
safety depends upon it. But when one is able to 
wash his own feet, why trouble another to doit?” 
which answer we do not regard as consistent with 
your general manner of disposing of such subjects. 
You would have a man wash his feet “‘ every day,” 
and not only if he feels that his health and comfort 
depend on it. Asa teacher, you know that com- 
fort does depend upon cleanliness, although your 
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arguments would scarcely be appreciated by those 
classes of human beings who, like the pig, feel 
very good in the mud, or, Scripturally, ‘love 
darkness rather than light.”” But we have under- 
stvod you to teach that a man can not violate any 
of the laws of nature without suffering the penal- 
ty, even if he does feel disposed to do so, which 
we believe. The same is true of the Divine law 
also. The Christian law directs its subjects to be- 
lieve and to be baptized. Would you also teach 
that Christians are required to believe and be bap- 
tized, in order to carry out doctrines taught in the 
Bible, only if they feel that their safety depends 
upon it? Taey can also baptize themselves 
(whether by immersion or sprinkling); then why 
trouble another to do it? The command of Je- 
sus is not “keep clean feet,” but ‘* wash one an- 
other’ s feet.” 

When you write your work on Theology, in the 
light of Phrenology, we will expect to learn—for 
we shall certainly read it, D. V.—valuable lessons 
upon keeping the head, feet, and entire body 
clean, without the ordinances of Christianity, but 
the conscicnce of the enlightened reader of reve- 
lation must be puritied “ by obeying the truth.” 
(1 Pet. i. 22). “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.” (John xiii. 17.) 

H. R. HOLSINGER. 

{if our good friend supposes that our playful 
remark was intended to bring a valued and obliga- 
tory religious form of his into disrepute, we grcat- 
ly regret it. We have always regarded the act of 
Christ in washing his disciples’ feet, not as an act 
to be followed literally, but as an act typical of a 
spirit of kindness and service—and, as washing the 
feet in Christ’s time was considered one of the 
most menial of services, Peter was amazed when 
the Master proposed to wash his feet, and he earn- 
estly protested, “Thou shalt never wash my 
feet;”’? but wien he found that there was to be 
somehow a virtue in it, he said, “ Lord, not my 
feet only, but my hands and my head.” 

To the ambitious he said, ‘He that would be 
great among you, let him be your (servant) minis- 
ter.” There are many things which teach a les- 
son of service and self-sacrifice for others, and it 
is the duty of each man and of each age of men to 
minister kindly to the wants of others, in any 
form which may be required, whether looking 
after orphans or taking care of the sick. There 
is a great deal of feet-washing or beneficent and 
self-sacrificing service required, and it matters little 
what its symbol is, whether it be washing feet or 
feeding the hungry or teaching the ignorant. ] 


Waytep! NINETY-NINE THovUsAND 
Dotiars.—Mr. C. E. Clardy, of Hernando County, 
Florida, proposes to be one of a hundred to give 
$1,000 each toward printing, for gratuitious distri- 
bution, copies of ‘‘CoMBE’s CONSTITUTION OF 
Man.” Here is the promise of the first thousand. 
Who will be No. 2? No. 3? and so on. We will 





take a few shares, say ten, to fill up, if necessary, 
for we should like to have the thing done. Mr. 
C. says he believes the reading of this work will 
do mankind more real good than any other he is 
acquainted with. 

A Cuaractrer.—Here is a bit of per- 
sonal description by the late Mr. Prentice, of the 
Louisville Journal. Readers east and west, north 
and south, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
will readily guess who is meant: 

** A locomotive that has run off the track, turned 
upside down, and its cowcatcher buried in a stump, 
and the wheels making a thousand revolutions a 
minute—a kite in the air which has lost its tail—a 
human novel without a hero—a man who climbs a 
tree for a bird’s nest on a limb, and, in order to 
get it, saws the limb off between himsclf and the 
tree—a ship without a rudder—a clock without 
hands—a sermon that is all text—a pantomime of 
words—an arrow shot into the air—the apothesis 
of talk—the incarnation of gab. Handsome, viva- 
cious, versatile, muscular, as neat as a cat, clean 
to the marrow, a judge of the effect of clothes, 
frugal in food, and regular only in habits—a noon- 
day mystery—a solved conundrum—a practical 
joke in carnest—a cipher hunting a figure to pass 
fo: something; with the brains of twenty men in 
his head, all pulling different ways; not bad as to 
heart, but a man who has shaken hands with rev- 
erence.”’ 

How we Lost a Sunscriser.—This 
is the vay we suffer for telling the truth. Here is 
the confession of one of our former patrons. How 
rieny others have been lost to us, and not report- 
ed, we do not know: 

“My subscription to the PHRENOLOGICA\ JouR- 
NAL ran out last July, and since then I huve not 
renewed the same, suffering from the following 
sting: ‘A smoking phrenologist is a disgrace to the 
profession.’ I know you are right, Mr. Editor, and 
I hope to be able to relinquish the bad habit after 
I have obtained a good substitute—a precious 
wife, of which, I am happy to say, there is now 
some prospect. I have made ‘sundry and mani- 
fold’ experiences in the courting line, and have 
finally come to the conclusion that a German- 
Arvrican lady is what I like—what I want, being 
myself a ‘ fish of the same stripe,’ and it would be 
well to consider first and foremost the affinity 
between ‘flesh and blood’ national relationships 
before advising a match, on the ground that we 
would sooner ‘ bear and forbear’ with those who 
are of the same composition of matter than one of 
opposite cast,—as I have found out through my 
favorite nymph, Experience.” 

[The idea of taking a wife as a substitute for a 
tobacco pipe! We hope the lady will never, never 
allow him to kiss her rosy lips when there is the 
least smell of tobacco on his own. One thing 
more, we hope she will refuse to marry him unless 
he renews his subscription for this JourNaL. Call 
it compulsion if you will, but let her insist.—Ep. ] 








